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THE OUTLOOK. 


The French are pushing their way in Madagascar. 
Admiral Pierre presented an ultimatum to the Hovas 
and upon its rejection captured Tamataye and 
destroyed three adjacent towns He reports that 
the French troops bave firmly established them 
selves in the Island and that a state of siege has been 
proclaimed. The Malagasy Embassy declare that 
the demands of the French will never be accepted ; 
they say that the French cannot march to Antanana- 
rivo, the capital, in less than five months; that the 
capital is in a.c ndition to stand the siege for several 
months, aud that over six thonsand disciplined native 
troops, armed mostly with Remington rifles, will 
oppose the invasion ; they declare that the bombard 
ment of Tamatave was a wanton and cruel act. It is 


upon 


difficult at this distance, and in the confusion of | 


affairs in Madagascar, to predict the result of this 
conflict. That the French are the aggressors is nn 

questionable, and tbat the attack is unjnstitiable is 
equally true. Madagascar would have a bright ont 

look for the future if it were not for some serious 
obstacles. ‘The tirst of these is the pernicious sys- 
tem under which all government officers, from the 
highest to the lowest, subsist by taking toll of those 
below them; no government oflice has a salary 
attached. Another obstacle is slavery, which extends 
everywhere throughont the Island ; and a third ob 

stacle is the extreme jealousy and arbitrary temper 
of the government, which is an absolute monareby ; 
the (Jueen’s word is law amorg her people. Unfor- 
tunately the system of government is about as bad 
as can be conceived of; general political corruption, 
banishment of political opponents, and a latent 
antagonism to any display of energy in the way of 


improvements or progress characterize the admin- 


istration of affairs, Missionaries are allowed to 
preach, but they are forbidden to touch, in any way, 
upon the subject of slavery. The question of eman- 
cipation, however, is coming to the front, and the 
first step taken in this direction will probably be 
the granting of freedom to all children born of 
slaves, 


Illinois has adopted a new te mperance law under 
which no license can be granted, unless $500 is paid 
therefor, for the privilege, of selling whiskey, or 


— 
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“150-for the privilege to sell beer, The old prin- 
ciple of local Option remalus ; 
cities that do 
to grant 
liquor St lling 1s Buls) et to such and penalties 


heretofor: vistect. The 


towua, Villages, sid 
ean still refuse 


rot want sale At All 
naed 


license, abd in sueb places 


as have new law is of no 


particu! ir nly anifacre to thowe laces whieh have her 
tofore voted neo license : it- foreo te felt bw the] 
towns and cities, compelling. thet fo at 


least the amonut preseribed. Lik capnot meau 
hereafter free r. License has 
Chicago for about 250: it 
therefore, that the new law e 
former rates in that CITY, 
value in many country 
licénse for a 
cutcome among the poople of a 
the lignor interest 
do as it pleases. 
few tem perance people ; but they have eurrendered 


hie re tofore 


riven it will be seen. 
mnpels a great advance 
The 


owns whieh las 


iaw is also of 
granted 
fact. the 


that 


sum; it is, il 


mere nonminal 
conviction 


that it 
It is probably satisfactory to 


taught 


shal! 


their larger desires for the sake of harmonizing ele 
ments enongh to secure a sure majority for some 
restrictive action, 
persistent and skillful engineering by its friends in 
the legislature than to this desire to do something 
practical, which prevails among the people, It will 
have to enconntér, probably, the usual preliminary 
legal contests; bunt it will make politics till its 
enforcement is secured. It may seem strange that 
a temperance act of so lowa grade shonld be so 


cannot 


[ts passage is not more due to | 


enthusiastically supported by so many of very much, | 


that fact lies inthe perception that, for the present, 
prohibition for Chicago and other large cities, and 


for the conntry towns coutrolled by the German ele- | 


ment, is wholly impracticable. 

According to the Republican party organs, the 
lbemoecrats have nominated in Ohio a renegade Re- 
publican becanse he had a large purse, and was able 
to pay handsomely for his nomination, and presump- 
tively would be able and willing to pay handsomely 
afterwards for his election, According to the Demo 
cratic organs, Judge Hoadly is an Independent whose 
nomination in Ohio the nomination of 
Mr. Cleveland in New York State, and, they hope, 


answers to 


will be followed by like results. The truth lies 
somewhere between these two extremes, Judge 
Hoadly is one of many men who, in the changes in 
political isenes during the last few years, has changed 


his political positic ugh thut he bas elhat 


his political convictions we have yet to see any evi 
dence. Bat his nomination certainly was not wrested 
from unwilling pohticians by a popular demand, a 

was the case with the nomination of Mr, Cleveland 
in New York State ; on the ¢ ntrary, it was the result 
of a successful canvass and some sbrewd manipula 

tion, snch as is common in American 
conventions. The platform is, on the whole, tolera- 
bly explicit for a pol'tical p'atform on the two up- 
permost questions— the liquor trddeand the taritt, It 
opposes ‘‘sumptnary legislation and favors a graded 
license system; and it- favors a tariff for revenue 
only, with incidental protection, and” bids for agri 

cultural support by calling for a reimposition of the 
tax on wool, The battlein Ohio will be a warm one, 


nominating 


‘for both parties regard it as a preliminary skirmish 


to the campaign. 


of statistical demonstration—that the 


IN ADVANCE 
Kraut? 


SARLY 


~ tf OPE 


— 


utlook, instead of being gloomy,1s ce clared to be 


capecially encour wing hopeful, Dr. idy, of 
the Furst Dapti t Church, thinks there is some lack 
of activity in the church work as utrasted with 
iormer years, hot t tise lee iy zeal, 
but te fact that SO Many spe elal oF 

wnizations divide up vork which was once 
tl | piri? not 
irom hel tal lurds of 
fuith bee rege temporanecus intiidelity as fag 
| dia rous than that ofa tury age, and thinks 
richtiv that the reatest woger to the « rch comes 


from worldliness. Iu the opinion of Dr. Fulton, of 
Buptist Chureh, churches at d Sun- 
tlourishing than to 
con- 
pregations and fill thi ilthieat 
Humpstone, of Emanuel Baptist 
Chuareb. sees a considerable increase of skepticism, 
hut thinks that opposition is stimulating rather than 
debilitati ehureh life aud work; he declares, ag 
the result of his cperience, 


day-sebools were” never more 


ortho: ac] ers have th pr af 
} ily Hs ties Wwe 


churehes. lr, 


that many men of large 
means are among the most consecrated and spiritnal 
menino the commun ty. [)r. Huatehings, of the East 
Brooklyn Baptist Church, takes a more cautious view 
of the situation. not less hopeful than the 
others: he thinks there is a decline fu church work, 
due to latent skepticism, mostly of the scientifle 
sort; he growth of wealth in costly 
churches as evidence of the increasing worldliness ; 


but is 


notes the 


more radical personal convictions. The explanation of | church discipline he thinks lias become a dead let 


ter: on the other hand, he nétes a growing feeling 


of fellowship, and regards it as a substantial evidence 


of © deepening spirit of Christianity. 

The assertion made by a ‘‘ Non-church goer” in 
the last ‘* North American Keview,” that ‘‘in these 
days ouly a small proportion of intelligent and emf- 
reguiar attendants 
‘is so often made 


nently respectable people are 
upou religions services on Sunday, 
and so seldom contradicted that it has begun to pass 
fact ; and it 


its ilsity ao) COn- 


current as an axiomatic loes one good 


to see it 80 vigorously taken up al 


clusively demonstrate as is Dr. W. H. Ward's 
piper which Ward I is str the 
census to good « tect lle shows that of the 
millions of tl tite] States, tive millions, 
probably reper reh 
gocrs, are communicant Protestant Churches: 
that iu the @ommn: ifs were seveu 
of the entire poptiation, and they are now twenty 
per ce nf, that whi tha Po} uth has icreased 
rine-fold, the Evang: hav i 
creased twenty-seven fold; that 1 crease iD 


mes as much 
popnia- 
jubilant 


ehureh membership has beeu thre 
as «even the almost miracnious ineress: 
tiou ; that if the conutry has reason to be 
and grateful forits marvelous growth the Evangel- 
reason to 

He then 
ile a matter 
church. going 


ical churches have three tim sas much 


be jubilant and grateful for 


for this cannot be m 


heir crowth. 


goes on te assert 


population ré presets the best urt of the »pulation, 
while ‘it is sud groggery population 
which supplies the larger part of non church goers ;” 
forces this position by 


the saloon 


he at once ilinatrate anil en) 


ealling for a roll of scientific men, that we may see 


The Brooklyn Union bas been interviewing some | 


of the leading Baptist clergymen in that city with a 
view of getting their opinion in regard to the prev- 
alence of skepticism and its effect on the spiritual 
life of the churches under their care. Just now, 


-ebureh in all lands: ‘‘ Christian nuatious 


when there is no end of loose talk on the decay of | 


religion, the failure of Protestantism, the emptiness 
of churches, and the general collapse of Christianity, 
the views of those who are ip a position to know the 
facts on any aspect of the religious question are yal- 
uable. In this case, as in every other in which 


for ourselves h .w few range themselves on the side 
of infidelity and how many on the side of organized 
Christianity ; and he closes his article by a paragraph 
showing that the growth of the church in our own 
land is only part of the larger growth of the Christian 
ruled two 
hundred millions of people at ihe beginning of this 
century. Now they rule six lLandred and eighty- 
tive millions.”” We have rarely seen 
smal! a space—so large ard true an outlook over the 
world and the church; and we recommend it to the 
careful perusal both of shouting infidels aud wailing 


never lo so 


thonghtful and intelligent men are consulted, the | believers, 


| 
) 
\ 
\ 
| 
— 
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Vor AY Neo 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The letters respecting the American Board and its 
business management, which we publish in another 
column, cal! for no explanation from us, and for only 
a very brief comment. President Woolsey’s let- 
ter, which is c»nfirmed by other information 
derived from independent sources, and without Mr. 
Hutchins’s knowledge, affords satisfactory evidence 
that whatever irregularities existed in connection 
with the mailing of the ‘‘ Missionary Herald” to 
New Haven subscribers involved no just suspicion 
of moral obliquity on his part; and Mr. Strong 
has misread The Christian Union if he imagines that 
it called for ‘‘a change in the business manage- 
ment.” It did, however, call for a statement from 
the Prudential Committee, and that call it reiter- 
ates. The carefully expressed report of the Special 
Committee throws upon the Prudential Committee 
the responsibility of reassuring themselves as to the 
business methods of the ‘‘ Missionary Herald,” and 
reporting, not the “‘many details”? to which Mr. 
Strong refers, but their conclusions to the churches, 
This, in our judgment, is due alike to Mr, Hutehins 
and to the churches; and the latter cannot and 
should not take auy judgment from any less respon- 
sible source as conclusive and final in such a matter, 


| SCIENCE AND REVELATION, 


ROPERLY constructed science is as true for us 
as anything ever can be. Let it be emp)asiz-d 
that science is to be properly constructed. It must 
not present superficial likenesses and clumsy classifi- 
cations, It must not put us off with narrow obser- 
vation aud experiment, insufficient induction, deduc- 
tions from improperly formed inductions, and hastily 
assumed and imperfectly tested hypotheses. If by 
the use of the same faculties engaged in science, un- 
der the same conditions, we judge the Scriptures to 
be or to contain a divine revelation, we are shut up 
to the conclusion that nothing in a correct science 
ean be contradicted by revelation. Suppose there 
seems to be a contradiction. In this case it is in- 
cumbent on us, first, to revise our science. If this 
is bronght to all tests of truth, and holds its own, 
then we are to revise our interpretation of the reve- 
lation. Suppose that a correct use of language, 
according to its laws, holds us fast to a definite 
meauiug as lying in the mind of the writer, and this 
is not in harmony with the doctrines of science. Lu 
that case but one course is left to us; viz., this; that 
although the writer is referring to matters which 
belong in common to him and the scientist, he is not 
on the ground of science, does not take its point of 
view, porceive things in its light, but makes his ref- 
erence entirely in a popular manner, and for ends 
not contemplated at all by science assuch. For 
example, it may be shown that the writer of the 
first portions of Genesis has indeed touched the 
scientific description of the cosmogony at many 
points, and there are remarkable coincidences. Yet 
these coincidences may be accounted for without 
supposing that he was writing in a scientific spirit, 
and intended to give a scientific account of the crea 
tion. He may have had the inspiration of a seer, 
aud seen certain pictures succeeding each other, 
which he set down in language, for moral and spirit 
ual ends, He may have been guided to present an 
order of creation, from the necessities of the case 
placing those things first in order on which the fol- 
lowing things were to be dependent for being and 
exercise of fanction. He may have had no intention 
of following any order which might be put to the 
tests of science, but after a poetical manuer used the 
material given him for the effect he designed upon 
the religious conceptions and feelings of his readers. 
E ‘ther supposition is more credible than the conces. 
sion of error, if the grounds of the divine authority 
of the Scriptures as a whole are as strong as we think 
them tobe... 

Tu considering the references to matters within the | 
domain of science in the Scriptures, let the following 
points be conceived clearly : 

1, God has never done anything for man which 
man is competent to do for himself. There is ac- 
cordingly a presupposition against any revelation of 
matters of science 6 such. 

2..S>far s we can determine, we must judge that 
the human mind, in early ages, was not prepared to 
receive and transmit knowledge on matters of science. 

3. Larguage was not furnished with terms and 
phrases for use in the accurate communication of 
matters of science, 

4 The minds of the readers would have had to 
receive the same kind and degree of assistance need- 
ful to tho writers, on the supp sition that they were 


to disclose matters of science as such. 


5. Such matters, revealed in advance of the quali- 
fications and instraments necessary to a verification 
of them, would have been a burden to faith. The 
strain would have been unnecessary and often pain 
ful. 

6. The opponents of the truth of revelation would 
have been furnished with weapons of attack upon 
faith. 

While affirming the truth as we conceive it, we may 
well believe that the truths of Nature, as apparent to 
common observation and reflection, may lie nearer 
than we have supposed to the radical realities of 
nature, and it may turn out that the attention of the 
sacred writers was directed to salient points which 
will be seen to coincide with the grand outlines of a 
perfected science. We can afford to await develop- 
ments. Meanwhile we are to learn a lesson in the 
matter of interpretation of Seripture. . Let. each 
writing be taken into the light of its time. Refrain 
from too minute exegesis. It gives a suspicion of 
trimming, if we keep modifying our atomic interpre- 
tation after every annual meeting of the British or 
American Scientific Association, It is not well to be 
revamping every time a new edition of some scientific 
work is published, 

We are aware this topic is alreadysomewhat worn, 
but we have reviewed it to emphasize for religious 
teachers two matters which we think to be of pri- 
mary importance, 

1. In your teaching, you should take pains to ex- 
plain the whole subject with great fulluess to your 
pupils. 

There is an impression that Bible students have 
a very peculiar method of dealing with Scripture, 
and that exegesis has been a very uncertain process. 
Men say to us, You make your explanation of 
Scripture, and present it with an air of confidence, 
and after a time you are compelled to concede that 
you were mistaken, and the text does not at all mean 
what you ouce said it meaut! How are we, then, to 
know when you are correct and when you are iu 
correct ? The reply is this : interpretation is not a 
simple matter. And*this is true not only with re- 
spect to sacred Scripture, but also with respect to 
any aucient writing. It is difficult to get upon the 
writer's point of view, to enter iuto his states of mind, 
to exclude what we kaow and hedid not know, and 
to estimate the sources of hia impressions, and the 
receptivity of his readers, When, therefore, the 
fathers fouad references to facts of the sphere of 
nature, they were led to suppose that these had been 
revealed with accuracy, And they had no meaus of 
correcting theimpression. There was no science in 
their time. Besides, they took the affirmation of the 
New Testament concerning inspiration in a broad 
sense, and supposed that it seenred aceuracy in all 
respects to the Scriptures, And they had no means 
of jadging as to the limits of the ipflaence of inspira- 
tion on the mind of tke writer, and censequently in 
the writing. For, so fer as they could know, there 
might be the same correctness in the reference to 
natural objects as ix the affirmation of moral and re- 
ligioustruth. But when science had made progress, 
and presented its veritable results, the scliolars were 
furnished with the means of determining between 
the natural and supernatural, the human and the 
divine in Scripture. Accordingly, they were able to 
separate the declarations of moral and religious 
truth from the incidental references to natural phe. 
nomena for theillustration and enforcement of moral 
and religious truth. And, for the ends of moral and 
religious teaching, they were able to see that a ref 
erence to uatural facts after a popular manner was 
the only possible mode. Otherwise the sacred 
writers would have suggested more questions than 
they had answered, and wrought inevitable confusion 
in the minds of their readers. 

2. In dealing with those who assault the Scriptures, 
you are to present this whole matter in the clearest 
light. 

Candid men ought to see that there was something 
natural in the misapprehension of the older scholars. 
They had been accustomed to find among the sacred 
books of the nations, cosmogonies, Opening the Old 
Testament, they found in it a cosmogony, too, What 
could have been more natural than that they should 
have supposed that a book coming to them as this 
had come had given them a true cosmogony in place 
of the false? And if, in reading it, they interpreted 
it as if it were in accord with literal facts in the his- 


tory of the material universe, what means had they 


of correcting their misapprehension ? If the Script- 
ures had given a cosmogony in accord with the facts 
of the history of the universe, they would have laid 
themselves open to attack for the reason that a first 


view of phenomena percives ouly the apparent, while 
the underlying, substantial reality has to be devel- 
oped by repeated observation, reflection, and often 
by long and complex processes of experiment. 

In a word, if the Scriptures had aflirmed the actual 
truths which will in the end be established by a per- 
feet science, then they would have been in necessary 
conflict with science, until, by long, slow processes, 
science had reached its perfection. 


HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


N?® one who was present at the reception ten- 
ms dered to Henry Ward beecher in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music last Mouday evening, in celebra- 
tion of his seventieth birthday, could doubt that Mr, 
Beecher’s fellow-citizens, in the community where 
he has spent the best part of his life, entertain for 
him a feeling of esteem, respect, and affection, as sin- 
cere as its expressions were enthusiastic. The char- 
acter of the men who participated in this demonstra- 
tion, a report of which will be found ou another page, 
attests at once the catholicity and the moral signifi 
cance of a feeling which happily overflows all denom- 
inational, ecclesiastical, and political limitations, 
though unhappily not all persoual suspicion and hos- 
tility. Some eminent men of Brooklyn were con- 
spicuons by their absence. But when one reflects 
that Mr. Beecher is by nature an advocate, and is 
only preserved by the sunniness of his disposition 
and the largeness of his mind from being an intense 
partizan, that he has taken an active part in every 
qnestion—political, secial, and theological—which has 
arisen in American life during the past fifty years, 
that the impetuous courage of his conviction has 
never been restrained by fear of danger to his repu- 
tation or his infinence, that not only whatever be has 
counted truth he has advocated, but whatever be has 
regarded error he has attacked with a courage often 
reckless, and with a severity sometimes merciless, 
and that he has never selected his companions, but 
has allowed his companions to select him—strong 
in his self-reliant power to resist all evil infinence to 
his character, and constitutionally and excessively 
jndifferent to the evil that might befall his reputa- 
tion, it is rather strange that he has not been sub. 
ject to more hostility and suspicion than that he has 
suffered what be has. Against him, at all eventa, 
cannot be pronounced the curse, ‘‘ Woe unto you, 
when all men shall speak well of you.” 

Tuis is not the time nor is this the place to enter 
into either a criticiam or a eulogy of Mr. Beecher, 
That he is the greatest master of his generation in 
the art—if it must be called an art—-of impressing 
moral eonvictions on great masses of men is ques- 
tioned by none. The soundness of his convictions 
is questioned by many. But if some of them still 
await the test of time, others it has fully tested. 
It has proved that he and his associates and 
co-laborers in the anti-slavery struggle were 
morally wise, as against Daniel Webster and 
the compromise men on the one side, as against 
William Lioyd Garrison and the belligerent aboli- 
tionists on the other. It has justified the general 
position of pacification which he took at the close of 
the war; and has brought the whole North to the 
platform of the Cleveland letter, which angered more 
than half the North when it was written. It has 
brought the whole charch to the position on the 
temperance question which he inherited from his 
father. In theology Mr. Beecher’s leadership is 
most suspected ; but it has been unconsciously fol- 
lowed by thousands who would be quick to disown 
him as a leader, for no one has beeu more influential 
than he ip transferring the center of theology from 
the sovereignty to the love of God, and in substitut - 
ing for the words Moral Governor the words Our 
Father. It is true that he has been a partialist in 
theology ; but so has every one who has ever pro- 
duced a profound effect on the religious thought of 
his age—Augntstine, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Ed- 
wards, Finney. The only teacher the perfect sym- 
metry of whose teaching is wholly unaffected by 
personal partialism is Jesus Christ. 

We shall not here, however, attempt any critical 
estimate of Mr, Beecher’s inflnence in either politi- 
cal or theological thought; though we entertain no 
doubt that the general effect of the one has been to- 
ward a higher moral standard in the community, 
and of the other, toward a more evangelical form of 
doctrine and a more practical phase of spiritual life 
in the church. There is, however, one influence 
which he has exerted, perhaps the greatest and the 
most permanent of his mivistry, the reality of which 
will be recognized alike by those who bewaid and 
those who rejoice in it—bhbis influence in favor of 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 


exerted for the liberation of. the mind, and especially 
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liberty of thought. In our judgment, Mr. Beecher 
misapplies his strength in, employing it to attack 
aueient creeds: but the velemenuece of bis as- 
sanits has giveu liberty to men who depreeste his 
passionate earvestness and refuse to 
Jeadership. His attack on the Westminster Confee 
sion in ‘The North American " may not 
have weakened the about that men will 
ditfer—but it certainly weakened the creed; and a 
liberty of friendly criticixm was wou fer every pulpit 
in the land by the mere publication of a@ eritieism se 
trenchant in a review so national, from an orthodox 
minister so famous, He has charity for all sins but 
two: One of his earliest 


voryv 


hiuview 
do 


hypocrisy and despotism. 
publie addresses, delivered before an Indiana college 
some forty yeurs ago, was a 
thonght and speech, and embodied a vigerong con- 
demuation of obloqny for opinion’s sake as a form of 


religious persecution ; he has never since that time | | 


ceased to brave it: and if he has sometimes shocked 
the reverence of 
very audacity of his challenges to traditional ereed- 
has served to destre Vv their despotic power, We 


the 


plea for liberty of | 


follow his 


pious for the antique, the | 


need hardly say that the influeuce whieh he las thus | 


> 


ef the pulpit, we count among the most beneficent 


influences of his long and usefnl life; that in onr 


judgment liberty is the first condition of rennine 
thonght, and genuine thought is the first eondition 
of vitaland enduring conviction ; that, im brief, no 
man can be sure of any truth until he is absolntely 
free to deny it, 
whatever couclusions ip 
his liberty has conducted Lim, may well thank God 
who has given to America such «a liberator; and 
whatever his party, his theoloyy, or lis chureh, every 
such lover of liberty will accord to Henry Ward 
jeecher, when the wartare of his life closes, a right 
to Heine's symbol: ** Lay ou my coflin a sword; for 
| have been a brave soldier in the war for the libera- 
tiouw of humanity.” 


very one who loves liberty, to 
or the ological BCIEL CH 


A POSTSCRIPT. 

| T is said by some bachelor satirist that the ladies 

always put the most important part of their 
letter in the Postscript. We will vot claim for this 
postscript to the recent Home Missionary gathberiugs 
at Saratoga, by l’resbyterian, Daptist, aud Congre 
gationalist, that it server, or even at all equals, the 
significance of the original letter, but it at least gives 
emphasis and illustration to the demands of the 
Home Missionary tield, which were so cogently and 
eloquently set forth in those three great gatherings. 
We have often thought it would be money weli spent 
if our great Home Missionary Board conld take a 
dozen representative ministers of euch denomination 
from the East, send them out to Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Dakota, Utah, and Washington Territory, to 
see the field with- their own eyes and then come 
back and report what they had seen to their own 
people. We do not know why this would not be 
practicable. Meanwhile, who cau read such a pict 
ure as is afforded by the extract which we give be 
low from a pioneer in Dakota without feeling his 
blood quicken in its slaggish channels and his sleepy 
Christian covsecration awakened to a fiery enthusi- 
We quote from a private letter to the Rey. C. 
L. Goodell, of Pigrim Church, St. Lonis, from one 
of his own members, who writes from the field on 
the frontier, We quote by permission of Ir. 
(;oodell, who has sent the letter to us for the benefit 
of our readers : 


Dak., May 26, 

If you have a little time to spare, | want to whieper s eug- 
gestion in your ear. It is something pertaining to the Kiug- 
dom of Heaven; and asa | have just beard from St. Louis 
that you are booked for alittle trip, I think it best to say 
now what is on my mind. 

Afr leaving St. Louis I thought I would run up into 
Dakota, spend thirty days, take some of the land which 
Uncle 8am is giving so freely to hia children, and return to 
Chicago fora «quiet snmmer of study. I came, bought a 
round trip ticket; but had not been here two weeks before | 
disposed of the return part of my ticket; made up my mind 
to epend the summer, at least. Now, it looks very much as 
if my summer stay will be prolonged through the yeara. And 
on this wise has it come about that 1 am liable to become a 
citizen. Three weeks ago | fellin with Gen. M., Maj. W., 
Capt. W., and others of Cnicago, Mr. T., of New York 
cousin to A. and C. T., of St. Louis, and other gentlemen 
from different parts, who wanted me to join them in founding 
& new town on the line of a projected railway two counties 
north of thie. Wespent last week inspecting the country, 
and finally Gxed upoo asite in as lovely a land as your eye 
would care to look upon. We took a surveyor with us, and 
on last Saturday, one week from to-day, we located the site 
of the coming county seat of Potter county. 

We call this new metropolis Gettysburg, but we do not ex- 
pect to burn any powder in fight, though we shall make a big 
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who would consider ita privilege to wive, 
sitnation fally before them 
Yours in fraterral love, 
(Krv.) T. J. 
This appeal, it will be noticed, is to Dr, 
and his church ; but they are broad minded people 
out in St. Lonis, aud they will not be jealons if any 
of our Eastern readers should send @ Ly, 
Goodell to aid in putting a roof over this as yet 
unborn Christian church. Nor will they he envious 
if this check goes instead to the Presbyterian, Epis- 
copal, Methedist, Congregational, or 
Christian Board for a roof over some other unborn 
church ia the wilderness. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 

A member of the lurve family of Spectators sends us the 
following result of bis own personal observation respecting 
& common and serious evil jn Our great cities: 

I have just finished reading the article in 
Union on the Ministef Killer.” 
and [ indorse every word of it 
minieter kiiler, however, not inentioned in that article, who, 
to ny mind, is more dangerous, especially at this season of 
the year, than any other. Himself a minister, and usnally 


The Christian 
It is very good indeed 


There is One of 


Cioocdell | 


other 


occupying the pulpit of & prominent city church, he spends | 


two months of the summer in the 
being closed during his absence. 


country, 
Meanwhile sickness and 


death visit his congregation, and the eerviees of ao 
minister are needed; as he is tt too great a 
distance to be summoned, search has to mute 


through the city for some more available clergyman. I 
has frequently happened that such a clergyman has been 


compelled to officiate at several funerals in one day for per- | 


sons who did not belong to his parish, bat whore regular 
pastor was enjoying bimeelf in the country. ‘This certainly 
is aspecies Of wivister-killing which Ibe Christian | nion 
will do well to call attention to. The responsibility lies, of 
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silts The teasc her, ou the other hand, met with continued 


reverses and misfortunes; his property was swept away from 
him nutil nethivrg remained except the house in which he 
ved, and ths waaso heavily toortgaeed that it waa only 


omipeliy bis. Not tiany months ayo the mortgage became 


the au.ount.was 
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wmorvured Premises, see tue Were 


of wi repairs were necessary to put it in good condi- 
tion, They went away without any revelation of their pur- 


poee, satisfied the mortgage, ordered the honse put in perfect 


repair, and gave the old man a@ lease for life withont rent for 
The two gentlemen had accidentally heard of 
bis rescue 
for services rendered them, 
juately repaid. Since theae 
in constant receipt of 
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teacher has Seen 


Ji manner of pleasaut gitte from his former pupils. The 
Spectator, to Whose Kuowledye these facts have come, 
tukes great pleasure in recording them as furnishing another 
eVidence that ingratitude is not sO UDlVer*Aal GA people 


The Treasurer of the 
requests us to acknowledge the receiptof a #100 bill from 3B. 
©. M., Newark, N. d-, Missionary 
Society while in session at Saratoga, with the requeat that 
ita receipt should be acknowledged in the columns of The 
Christian Union. 
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BIRDS AT DAWN. 
By Manion L. Perron. 
LINGERING ache that will not change nor cease— 
A dim entanglement of broken dréama, 
Where falee is true, and truth a shadow seems — 
Hark! through the maze glad melodies of peace! 


S.ng on, sweet birds, across the weary night; 
And let the fullness of your rich refrain 
Enfold my sense from restlessness and pain, 

Until the heavens break forth in hymns of light. 


Ay, happy birds, that herald in the day, 
My heart shall make you answer, song for song: 
What though your night and mine were thrice as long, 
God 6 glorious sunshine laughs them doth away. 


THE VOICE IN THE GARDEN. 
By Rosk Terry Cookr. 

* And they beard the voice of the Lord walking in the garden.” 

T is there still; whoever listens will hear it: the 

. still, small voice that is not in earthquake or 
whirlwind, but in the daily air we breathe, the hourly 
life we live; most of all in the miracle of seasons and 
growth, the recurrent cycle of life, the hierozlyph of 
the garden which utters knowledge day by day, though 
‘its voice is not loud or obvious except unto them who 
have tbe hearing ear. 

There is to-day the wonderful poem of the dead 
seed—for dead it is in all its aspects. It lies in my 
hand, no matter of what sort, hard, brown, perhaps 
ridged and wrinkled; no stir under its impassive as- 
pect, no glitter or freshness of life; no outlook of 
radiant possibilities any more than io the grains of 
sand or grave! under my feet. If I looked at these 
apparent. husks for the first time I should Jaugh at the 
idea of an embryo vitality within them. I should 
perhaps sow them, but it would be broadcast on earth 
and air forthe birds to gather and the ants to hide in 
their secret chamers; but I have learned faith by ex- 
perience. Perhaps I should say knowledge instead of 
faith, for that is indeed the gift of God to the planting 
of other seeds. S> 1 make a furrow in the dark earth 
and lay these symbols therein, and close the grave 
above them, and set up a name that others may know 
what manner of grain sleeps there, and go my way. 

I have buried my dead, and there are other cares and 
duties pressing on me. I can dono more. I leave the 
seed in its bed: itis not for me to hasten or to guide 
the harvest; I can only wait its day with such patience 
as lieth in me—which is not much. And now nature 
—or what we¢ali nature; the awful and gracious order 
of death anc life, of time and space, and all their im- 
mutable laws+-takes my garden into its own hands. 
The early rains fall and soften the, covering of that 
silent germ in the seed; within it awakens a still sense 
of life, by some process intelligible in, its methods, but 
inexplicable in its secondary causes even to man. After 
the rain has fallen, the sun has shone, the thunder has 
rolled, and the south-wind blown softly, there come 
up from this God's acre fresh green leaves, two by 
two. A white, translucent stem bears them up and up, 
sunward ; there is a living plant for every dead seed I 
buried. Not a weed or a tare, but food and beauty for 
the carth. Here are a row of delicate peas, yet to 
climb higher than my head, fluttering tiny verdant 
banners in the summer air, curling tendrils, snowy 
blossoms, cool green pods; and here beneath them 
are things that never bloom, for their brittle crimson 
roots are pulled, jong before their growth matures to 
blossom, to make our breakfasts savory and gay; and 
here across the path some other seeds, as black, as 
wrinkled, as inert as these, are shooting up into the 
brilliancy of crowded pinks, laced, and painted, and 
Spicy ; or into creeping pansies, with their faces turned 
always to the east, glorifying the earth they cover with 
purple velvet, gold, and bronze, and making their brave 
show till wintry snows fall upon their flowering, or 
outliving all the frost to show their first smile at the 
nominal spring's appearance. Out of this up-springing 
comes to me the voice of God in the garden, asking as 
of old, ‘‘ Where is thy faith ?” 

For I have laid other dead to est in the earth, and re- 
fused to be c.mforted for them; still I linger by their 
bed year after year, and strive to pull away the weeds 
about them, and to give some aspect of cheer to their 
sleep ; but they do not rise from that long silence, the 
eyes will not unclose for me, nor the lips smile; the voice 
that I longed to hear again in love, that I have hungered 
for year On year, will not answer me ; the tender hand 
that ministered to me in a weary childhood is still inert 
and unseen. Wuaen, oh! when will my dead return? 
my weary and sorrow/ul soul has queried of the Mas- 
ter again and again; but to-day, in the garden, I hear: 
“Thy dead men shall live! together with my dead 
body shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell 
in the dust, for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and tke 
earth shall cast out the dead.” 

Yes! it is the voice of God, and once more my soul 


repeats with ardent faith her eredo, ‘I believe in the 
resurrection of the dead and the life everlasting.” 

Now comes on the summer, and from every inch of 
my garden come fresh green weeds, for the earth is 
rich and brings forth its abundance aside from that I 
planted, and alien kinds. If I leave them, what hope 
of bloom sbali I have? They will grow up and 
smother every good seed I have set. They will be tal! 
and strong, and prickly, or thick in creeping succulent 
mats, or run everywhere in long, tough vines, and 
strangle my tender flower stems, or send such vital and 
persistent roots through all the ground that it will be 
a network of strong fibers, and leave only an impover- 
ished and narrow bed fer the roots of my roses and 
lilies. I must work now while they are small and 
weak. I must watch their growth and uproot them 
while I can; torn out from their hold and laid in the 
sunshine they will die of the very light and heat that 
warms and heartens the flowers and fruit I planted for 
good ends. 

I, too, must taste the primeval curse, for the earth 
brings forth thorns and briers to me as to Adam; but 
I hear the voice with peaceful gratitude that he heard 
with terror. It says: ‘‘l have used similitudes.” In 
his garden—-the life of man’s soul—is there no analo- 
gy to these crowding weeds and heaven-set flowers? 
Is it not in their beginning that we must easily destroy 
those sins that overgrow the good grain of character ? 
And when I come in, weary to my beart with this out- 
door labor, is not my sleep more refreshing far, my 
food infiaitely sweeter, than the bread and the repose of 
indolence? Here also a divine whisper stirs the soft 
air about my garden-Leds, and tells me that the curse 
itself has become a blessing through the everlasting 
love of him who adds all things unto us if we give 
bim only our wandering hearts, our feebly-purposed 
lives. 

Perhaps I see a vine, from which I hoped great things, 
blown prostrate; why is it notcreeping upward? It 
lies groveling on the earth, without a shoot or a blossom. 
I have set it by a post, and given it no trellis, no wire 
by which to lift itself. I lift it, but it falls again; and 
then I make a way for it to clamber, and direct it up- 
wari; not a day is gone before the slight green rings 
clasp themselves on the strings above them, and ina 
few brief weeks my vine is clambering all over its 
trellis, and is gemmed with great fair creamy stars or 
disks of royal purple or sapphire b ue, a wonder and 
delight to beholders. I, too, stand before it in admira- 
tion and amaze, for a voice rusties its light leaves and 
says’ “It cannot climb unless it cling; can you, oh, 
groveling soul?” Love is the fulfilling of the law to all 
life; there is no heavenward growth to the soul that 
lays not hold on every prop to raiseitthither. ‘ He 
that loveth aot his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath notseen?” ‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these ye did it not 
tome.” ‘I have set a way toward me, but he that will 
not lay hold on eternal life shall mot attain to it.” 

And my humbled spirit knows that again I have 
heard the voice of the l.ord walking in the garden. 

I come some day to my blossoms and find the leaves 
of one devoured with worms, the buds of another 
blighted with untimely frost, the tender shoots of a 
third drooping for want of water. I have neglected 
my garden ; I have been on journey of pleasure, or I 
have been over'oacded with care and anxiety as to 
daily bread, or worried with the sins and follies of my 
kind, oftenest with my own, and I have neglected my 
plants. E‘ernal vigilance is the price of everything 
good and lovely in this world, and 1 wonder no longer 
that the Lord‘ said, ‘‘ Watch and pray,” instead of 
* Pray and watch,” for how shall we know our needs 
if we are not looking for them? and how can faith and 
works be so divorced that we should pray and not 
watch? And then comes home to me that sad and 
loving voice thattold of the husbandman who found 
no fruit upon the fig-tree in his vineyard, but spared it 
the fate of fire till it should be given a chance of re- 
demption from the renewed care of the vine—dresser ; 
and I know whose inner man has fallen a prey to them 
that war against the soul, till it is blighted and barren, 
and a voice within me answers to the voice of the 
Lord, pleading for respite of judgment, that I may dig 
and prune and water his vineyard in my soul till it 
brings forth fruit meet for repentance. Again when 
the full prime and glory of summer has come, and I 
go out into the garden after the sun has gone behind 
the sheltering western hill but yet shines in full glow 
upon the eastern ridges, and lights, but no longer 
scorches, those beds of crowded bloom, when the dew 
softens the hot air and brings out every exquisite odor 
from the languid blossoms it refreshes, and as I look 
with insatiate eyes at the vision before me—the warm, 
rich blusb of one rose, its countless incurving petals in 
their translucent texture and indescribable tint putting 
to shame the costliest handiwork of man; the dark 
splendor of another, cut out from a velvet no human 
hand ever wove, centred with gold antlers delicate be- 
yond manipulation of mortal fingers; a third flushed 


with crimson about a heart of scarlet fire, folded in 


and in on itself with overlapping depths of odor and 


splendor; or still another, whiter than a noonday 
cloud but glowing to its innermost folds with the 
auroral tinge of morning, a dream of sunshine in a cup 
of snow; when I see the stately and spotless lilies 
‘‘white as no fuller on earth can white them;” the 
gorgeous spires of other blossoms mocking their kin 
dred rainbow in the eastern skies—I think in my un- 
spoken wonder how rapturous must be the making of 
even One such exquisite creation; what inexhaustible 
joy must be his who set the earth with this loveliness 
—ani for what? Are tbe flowers a need to our phys 
ical life? Could we not work, and eat, and sleep, with- 
outthem? Would the race of men perish from off the 
earth if the floral tribes vanished into that heaven 
whose hues and shadings they seem to repeat ? 

But I heard the voice of him who also was walking 
in the garden at the cool of the day, and like the 
rhythm of a benediction it said to me: 

** God #o loved the world 

God #0 loved the world ! 

Consider the lilies how they grow ; 

He hath made everything beau! in ita time 
O5, Lord, how manifold are thy works ; 

In wiedom hast thou made them a)). 

He canseth the gras to grow for callie, 

And the herb for the service of man.” 

I see that he hath indeed loved us, not only in his 
mighty redemption, his one amazing gift, but with 
that love more gracious and thoughtful even than a 
mother’s—who may forget her child or be cruel and 
hateful to it; a love that delights to bless, to adorn, 
to smooth his children’s pathway, and foreshadow the 
home he has made ready forthem by these parts of 
his Way upon earth. 

But most I learn from this Joving c »»mentary upon 
Scripture, this daily preachment of dumb lips 
whose voice is beauty and fragrance, a deeper lesson. 
I plant a seed or aroot and it comes up in such kind 
as I sowed, always. It is not indeed quickened until 
it die, and it springs up to life and light a glorious 
body instead of a dark and withered seed, but still ac 
cording to its kind. I do not sow the seeds of thistles 
and receive goodly vines, nor bury the point of a 
thorny bramble and gather apples of gold from the 
boughs that spring and flourish out of that planting, 
It comes home to me here in the garden with awfu! 
force, and I know it is the voice of the Lord repeating 
his stern but true judgment: ‘‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he reap.” ; 

And that not only in the world to come but here be- 
low. Wewho scatter about us suspicion, jealousy, 
envy, wrath, malice, uncharitableness, impatience and 
unkind speech or action, shall surely reap their bitter 
and poisoned harvest even while we live; for that 
which is evil attracts ‘evil to itself, the unloving are 
the unloved, from an inborn necessity, and the unlovely 
will forever be hateful to the heart and sight of their 
fellows ; and if here he that sows reaps what he sow. 
eth, how will it be in the world to come? What 
would he who soweth to the flesh and of the flesh 
reaps corruption do in that land where life and love 
are the air and light of the children of God, even if its 
gates could open to admit him? 

Therefore let us listen to the voice of God, and sow 
to the spirit of beauty and righteousness, reaping at 
the last, when we arise from the crowded beds of God's 
garden, honor and glory, immortality and everlasting 
life, for 

“The righteous shal! flourish like a palm tree; he 
shall grow like a cedar of Lebanon.” 

** His leaf also shal! not wither.” 


TOBACCO IN SCHOOLS. 
AN EXPERIENCE. 
By a Teacuer. 


M* life has mostly been spent as pupil or teacher 
in a boys’ boarding-school. In my boyhood I 
attended a famous school whose head was almost fanat- 
ically hostile to tobacco. He fought it energetically. 
He would search the pockets of the boys, their desks, 
trunks, and every place where he thought tobacco 
could be coneéaled. He would sme!! of their breath 
and of their hair, and in case of detection he punished 
severely, even to expulsion. For all that, tobacco was 
used. It was hidden away in the barn, and in the 
fence, sometimes in hollow trees in the grove near by. 
Nothing was seen, of course, but smoking was done 
on the sly, and was all the more attractive from the 
hazard attending it. A forbidden, almost unattainable 
thing becomes wonderfully alluring to many minds. 
The usual method of repression does not contemplate 
expulsion, except, perhaps, as a last resort. Under 
this plan smoking and chewing are forbidden under 
penalties of deprivation of some pleasure or, privilege, 
or the infliction of atask. It implies constant watch— 
fulness on the part of the teacher. This plan I fol- 
lowed for many years. But other evils manifested 
themselves, It became a contest between the smokers 
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on one hand and the schoo! authorities oa the other. 
Lying and trickery were regarded as lawful means of 
protecting themse)lves in what they esteemed a harm - 
less indulyence, «f which, for some inserutable reason, 
old people were conspiring to deprive the young. The 
secrecy and mystery about smoking on the sly were 
very attractive to the litle fellows who bad not yet 
learned to use the weed. They wanted to be initiated, 


and so the habitspread. I used to talk te the sehool 
+) 


on the evila of using tobacce, but the boys took it as) 


part of the programme of schoo! lectures, listened in 
silence, and then took a smeoke at the safe oppor 
tunity. 

The contest necessitated constant watching on the 
one side, and resulted in a large amount of deception, 
either in words or acts, upon the other. 

Two years ago I said, ‘‘ There are some things worse 
than smoking. I would » bundred times prefer a 
truthful boy thatemokes, to an uotruthful boy, whether 
he smokes or not.” [hit upon the followieg plaa and 
adopted it. I gave permission to smoke within certain 
limits. ‘There was to be none on the play-ground, nor 
on the streete, nor in the house. A place Was set apart 
for the use of smokers. 

The advantages of this arrangement are, first and 


foremost, it does away with smoking on the sly. I fre- 
» 


‘queotly go among the smokers, bnt my Coming is no 
louger telegraphed abead by « danger signal. There is 
no conceslment. My dislike of the weed is known, and 
for that reason, I suppose--for I have never said any 

thing about it—tbe smokers take their etgarettes out 
of their mouths, but they huld them openly in their 
hands. If I can believe the older boys, no more smoke 
now than used to on the sly, and not so many of the 
little boys jearm. faras I can judge, 
The best result is the change from constant watching 


hia is true. 


on my side and frequent discipline and counter-watc!: 

fulness with much deception on the boys’ side, toa stule 
of mutual confidence. Under the old system I could 
do little to fight the evil by personal effort. The boys 
looked upon me something as street boys look upon a 
police « tlicer—one to be guarded against. Now I fiad 
no difficulty in talking with them frankly and freely. 
They teli me often of their attempts to give up the 
habit. 

In a number of instances they have come to me, 
two or three at atime, and said, ** Doetor, we think 
cigarettes are hurting us, and we have shaken hands 
on® promise not tv ameke for three or four week#—or 
whatever it may be; and we have cometo tell you, 
andask you to putit down in ycur memoranduta 
book.” I then write it down, with the date, and ask 
them to report to meif they break the pledge. So 
far as I can learn, it has generally been kept. I submit 
thatin this condition of things the moral effect isa 
hundred times better than uncer the old system, and 
the smoking at least. not much greater. I think it is 
less, 

What say you, my dear reader: which is beat: ‘to 
expel every boy caught using tobacco; orto punish 
every offense, using expulsion as a« last resort; or, last- 
ly, to permit it, somewhat as I have done? Whatever 
plan is pursued, it ought, of course, to be sustained by 
the example of the teacher, and he should endeavor to 
show his pupils that the habit is injurious, 


CHILDREN OF THE TENEMENTS. 
By H. H. Moons. 

| “ALF of New York city’s population live in tene- 
‘ . ment houses. In some of the down-town 
wards, where the streets are narrow and the houses 
tall ‘and crowded, these dwellings are indescribably 
dirty and repelling. Boxes and barrels filled with de- 
caying garbage line the sidewalks in front of them, 
and diffuse their pestilent odors through the vicia- 
ity; their surplus contents, scattered over the road- 
way, lie festering in the sun. The slimy gutters 
reek with fillh, Through open doors and windows, 
halls and apartments are seen which discountin dirt 
the streets outside. Slattern-looking women, nursing 
their babies and gossiping with their neighbors, sit on 
the stoops and in the areas. Knots of bard-featured 
and roughly-dressed men stand about, talking and 
waiting for something in the shape of work or excite- 
ment to turn up. Loud-mouthed hucksters hawk 
stale vegetables out of dilapidated wagons, and bins 
of black and leathery-looking bread lie exposed for 
sale, either in loaves or slices, on the sidewalks. Men, 
women, and children go in and out of horrible little 
iquor saloons, which do not even give to decency the 
poor concession of a ‘‘ family entrance.” At night an 
average of four hundred people to the acre sleep in 
these Black-holes, sometimes a dozen to a room, the 
beds being arranged like sailors’ ‘‘ bunks.” 

Yet amid such surroundings as these, or but little 
better than these, two-thirds of New York's future cit 
izensare born and reared. A passer-by on a Saturday 
afternoon is amazed at the ubiquity of the children in 
these districts, They swarm upon the sidewalks and 
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corners, and extend in a perpetually eddying stream, a 
perfect flux of juvenile humanity, along agentes, 
streets and alleys, as far as Lhe eye can reach or inves- 
tigation be carried. 

These children are most of them bare-headed and 
bare footed, and all of them dirty. This is the brand 
by which the tenement house invariably stamps them 
asitsown. They are found in varying Cegrees of 


He ariy 


cleanliness, from that of the youngster wh 
erased! his trade-mark through the ageney of the free 


ifvin 


baths, to that of the little innecent whose 


| has apparently never been defied by water since th 


day of its baptiam, and whose face, hands, 


arms, ane 
legs are simply corrugated with earthy aceumula 
tiuns. 

Yet in spite of the dirt by which they are enshrouded 
andl surrounded, and strange as the statement may 
seem, one rarely healthier looking hoya or girls 
than the majority of Lhese cliuidren of the street. Hea) 


shines out of their faces through all the superingium 


| in the streets, shoot out of hall doors and around | 


bent dirt, and they seem to embody a contemptuous | 


confutation of hydropathic doctrines. Death, of 
courec, plays sacl havoe amoug the younger ¢ 
in the badly-ventilated rooms of the tenements, but 
let them survive the perils of babyhood and get out 
into the streets, and apénd their time in romping and 
playing with their companions, and they deveop a 


vitality Which rarely succumbs to anything short of 
malignant searict fever or an unrestrained diet « 
or decayed fruit. 
erally—lrisb, German, and Italian peasants, who bhe- 


f green 


queath to their children the rugged coostitutions and 
healtby nerves which they have 
thronzh lives of manual labor and mental inaction 
anit if they get half a chance they will thrive. 
Caildren are generally disposed to make the best of 
their surroundings, and to be happy when they have 
plenty of playmates aud no one to envy. 
spects Mulberry Street can claim a better environment 
for its offapring than Fifth Avenue. Iiosts of children, 
and all of them cqually poor, make up a joyous de- 
mocracy. Their amusements are simple, but exciting. 
Among the older boys the reprehensible but fascinating 
game of ‘pitching pennies” occupies a prominent 
place. This is unfortunate, for it almost surely leads 
them to the gambling saloon; but they eannot play 
ball or engage in athletic sports in these narrow and 
crowded streets, and ‘‘ pitch penny” is aime 
other game compatible with the dignity of the lad who 
ia just passing from boyhood into * young feller”-heodd. 
This diversion does not in itself call for violent exer 
cise, but among the pugnacious Irish or excitable Ita! 
ian boys it often enda in a display of pugilistie accom 
plishments which, is sufficiently energetic to set their 
blood in motion. The younger boys learn this latter 
part of the game very quickly, and by constant exer 
cise in it develop pugnacity and ‘* cheek” to an alarm- 
ing extent. It takes a good deal to frighten one of 
these street-bred urchins. Nothing like ** Boo!” wil! 
do it. The energetic action of a policeman’s club is 
about the only influence that will terrify them. The 
small boys furthermore indulge in the Various mis 
chievous joys which al) bad little boys delight in—such 
as throwing stones, teasing their sisters, bullying 
younger children, ete.—and the more special privileges 
of the city gamin, such as stealing rides on the ‘* bob- 
tail” cars, breaking windows in the factories, and tor 
menting drunken men and women. They are not alto- 
gether heartless, however. When you see a ragged 
little fellow going with a couple of his companions up 
to a booth where ‘‘sparkling ice-cold soda-water” is 
for two cents a sehooner,” and letting his mates 
drink from his ‘‘ schooner” first, you may be sure that 
somewhere beneath his grimy little skin there lurks a 
soul. The schoo! of antagonism in which these boys 
are trained makes them quick-witted and self-reliant, 
and in many of them there is the stuff out of which 
manly men could be made if they were but relieved 
from the degrading influence of their surroundings, 
The little girls in these neighborhoods do not spend 
much of their time in playing with their dolls, but go 
out into the street with their. brothers, and romp and 
play ‘‘tag,” and learn to take their own part in their 
childish struggles, like the boys. One of their most 
popular pastimes, as with children everywhere, con- 
sists in marching in a circle and singing rhymes, such 
as ‘‘This is the way we wash the clothes,” ‘All 
around the mulberry-bush,” etc. Their acme of hap- 
pincs3 seems to be reached when a strolling ** mud- 
gutter band” (as they call the companies of decayed 
musicians who wander around these streets playing 


hemseives sectired 


In these re 


t the only 


( ‘ARTERS new edition of Spurce 


“Mr. Spurgeon,” was 


They come of vigorous stock gen- | 


| 
| 
| 


‘for their drinks” before the liquor saloons) comes | 


along, and unlimbers its music in front of the beer-shop 
of some good-natured Teuton. While the half-tipsy 
fiddlers and cornetists scrape and wheeze out the notes 
of some popular melody, the happy children frolic 
about like young colts. To some of them, no doubt, 
it recalls the pleasures of the Seaside llome at Coney 
Island, where some hundreds of these poor children 


| 


One little 
girl, with a pretty, Winsome face, that, strangely enough, 


Are given & Week's vacalion every summer. 


had also the charm of comparative cleanliness, on 
the Hlome, replied with 
‘such 


being asked if she had been to 
Sparkiing eyes that sh: 


beautiful time,” and aided 


had, and had had 
seni! me antl ny 


| ease, mis- 
ter, can’t you get them to little sister 
there again this year?’ 

cbidren, 


fac-simiies of their mothers in dress, with 


Curious are the costiimes worn by these 
especially by the little Italian girls, 'who are 
compiete 
ng skirts, kerchief, and sometimes cven arag-picker’s 
hook. These them look oid beyond 
their years, but they Seem as happy as the other ehbil- 


varmenta make 
drer, ouly @ littie more demure. lo summer the eiil- 
dren generally wear only a single. covering, limp, 
loose, aod starchiess, and, bare headed and bare 
limbed, they rejoice in the mutually enhancing luxuries 
of warm Weather aud penoyworths of ice-cream, sut 
shine and ice-carta. 
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CHARLES H, SPURGEON. 


Rev. O=<. PG 


bY TH 
yn’s sermons, in 
ten comely volumes, calls attention to England's 
greatest preacher. The boy who made reply to the 
“Who is prime 
far 
April 10th, S54, the Dantist Church of Christ, wor- 
shiping in New street Chapel, Southwark, 
Londor, voted a unanimous invitation to C. H. Spur- 
its pastor. 


(que etion, minister of England 


nt of the w Vv. 
Park 


Zeon, 
April it.” Por twenty-nine 
years he has been preaching the gospel in London 
N it the 
n to an American 


then in his twentieth year, to 
be replied, accept 
to the largest congregationsin the world. 
least among the attractions of Lond 
visitor is a Sunday with Spurgeon. 
in the early days of his popu- 
speedy downfall, but for 
more than a quarter of acentury he has stood “like 


rophets were plenty, 
larity, who foretold his 
Joshua’s moon in Ajalon,” shining with undiminished, 
nay, with growing splen lor. The crescent promise of 
youth has rounded tothe full-orbed glory of middlelife, 
and’ there ig as yet no sign of mental or spiritual 
waning. 

The pulpitis butone of many fields of usefulness, 
More 


ends 


than “00 sermons have been scattered tothe 
f the earth for the With the 
printing press forasounding board the preacher bas 
the world for an audience. 


From icy mountaine, 


4 men. 


To India’s cora) «rand, 
the name of Spurgeon isa household favorite. Through 
the house of the Interpreter his thoughts goto many 
foreign lands, and a3 on the day of Pentecost all hear 
the same story, but each in his own tongue. 

Hie has also the pen of a ready: writer. “The 
Sword and Trowel,” a monthly magazine, devotional 
works of various kinds, and his last, best work, ‘The 
Treasury of David,” a commentary on the Paalma, 
show a trained mini in the realm of sacred literature. 

The college where young men are trained for the 
ministry, the orphanage where poor children are cared 
for and trained, show him at his best in head and 
heart. A list of various mission enterprises, covering 
three pages in Needham's “ Life of Spurgeon,” gives 
one @ hint of the machinery belted on to and driven by 


| this man of God. 


‘‘Jobn Ploughman’s Talks,” and Lectures to my 
Students,” show a fund of wit that bears up the 
heavy load of sucha life, as the springs bear upa 
loaded wagon. 

** Helen's baby " was but one of us when hecried cut, 
‘*| want to see the wheels go wound.” At first we 
are content to listen to the tick, and watch the siow- 
creeping hands; but soon we long to see the secret of 
the noise and motion. The springs and wheels ofa 
human soul cannot be laid bare, the peculiar move- 
ment cannot be mastered, yet a little study will give 
us poor, plodding, pendulum, corner.filling men, who 
try to mark off the hours of Providence and echo 
the foot-fall of the passing years, some hint of a better 
way. 

Paul, in writing to Timothy, says, ‘‘ When I call to 
remembrance the unfeigned faith that is in thee, which 
dwelt first in thy grandmother Lis, and thy mother 
Eunice, and | am persuaded that in thee also.” And 
Matthew says ‘“‘Jesus (‘‘hrist was ithe son of David, 
the son of Abrabam.” James, the grandfather of 
C. H. Spurgeon, left business when he was twenty-six 
to prepare for the ministry, serving one chureh more 
than haif a century; his wife was in all respects a help 
meet for such & man. 

John Spurgeon, son of James, father of Charles, 
passed from business to the pulpit in the prime of life; 
his wife was a devoted, humble, sincere Christian 
woman. ‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh,” 
but ‘tall flesh is not the same ficsh ;” men, beasts, 
tishes, differ in kind, and men differ ia quality. Spur- 
geon had the rare good fortune with Timothy to come 
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to Cullossie; and he said to Mary: ‘Mary, I have 
of good stock.  B!ood will tell.” Generations bred on 
the mountains of prayer, breathing the ozone of faith, 
have purer blood than when born and reared in 
swamps. The third generation refined in God’s ser- 
vice gives better flesh, less to fight against in the body, 
lighter mortgages to the world and the devil. The 
memory of the Prodigal’s home brought him back to 
it. The body has its memories, too, and is prejudiced 
in favor of the life its ancestors led. 

Pastor Spurgeon was richly endowed by nature. The 
hands ‘“‘that reach through nature moulding need” 
were laid with great strength upon him. He has that 
rarest gift of God to men, common sense, sound prac- 
tical judgment, power to see and seize the handle of a 
subject, a mental and spiritual tact that seems almost 
like an added sense. He knows men as a man, and 
God as asonof God. Is in heartiest sympathy with 
all suffering and struggling of his fellows, has won- 
drous executive ability, is a man of affairs, but a child 
of God. His preaching has been thoroughly Biblical, 
and yet full of large knowledge of human nature, keen 
appreciation of the temptations of to-day; he is essen. 
tially a preacher of the modern type. 

Ruskin says of your girl and the library, *‘ Let her 
loose in the library, I say, as you do a fawn ia the 
field. Sbe knows the bad weeds twenty times better 
than you.” Spurgeon let loose in the field of litera- 
ture has an instinct for the good, but woe to the bad; 
mercilessly is it trampled uader foot. With modern 
books he has little patience. Next to the Bible he revels 
among the old Puritan divines; his sermoas taste of 
them as honey doves of the flowers off which bees feed. 
Thought and speech alike are strengthened by an in- 
timate knowledge of and sympathy with the men who 
drank deeply into the water of life. 

All these natural powers are unreservedly conse- 
crated to the service of God. He,is a converted man; 
“endures as seeing him who is invisible.” Sin was 
very real to him when under conviction, salvation as 
real when he accepted Christ. For him to live is 
Christ. He never lays bis head in the Delilah-lap of 
modern speculation; to show how strong he is, ropes, 
withs and loom are never risked by him ; shears are 
too near, and hot irens just beyond. Spiritual strength 
even more than physical is in danger of departing 
through jesting with temptation. A few sentences 
from his own pen will show his placeand “‘ the hidings 
of his power: ” 

“The college started with a definite doctrinal basis. I 
never affected to leave great questions as moot points 
to be discussed! in the hall, and believed or not believed 
as might be the fashion of the hour.” ‘Oh, for a 
churchof believers in Jesus who know why they be- 
lieve in him: persons who believe the Bible, and 
know what it contains; who believe the doctrines of 
grace, and know the bearings of those truths; who 
know where they are, and what they are, and who 
therefore dwell in the light and cannot be deceived by 
the prince of darkness.” 

** We believe that when the Lord our God gave forth 
a revelation he knew his own mind, and that he ex- 
pressed himself in the best and wisest manner. We 
dbelieve the Bible is the infallible revelation of God. 
It is & main part of our religion humbly to accept 
what God has revealed. Perhaps the highest form of 
adoration possible on this side the vail is the bowing 
of our entire menta! and spiritual being before the re- 
vealed mind of God; the kneeling of the understand- 
ing in that sacred Presence whese glory causes angels 
to veil their faces.” 

“To think nothing impossible is the privilege of 
faith.” 

*‘Our message does not consist of things guessed at 
by wit, nor evolved out of man’s inner coasciousness 
by study, nor developed by argument through human 
reason; but it treats of revealed certainties, abso- 
lutely and infallibly true, upon which the understand- 
ing may rest itself as thoroughly as a building rests 
upon a foundation rock.” 

“God made man in his own image.” C. H. Spurgeon 
isaman. ‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” CC. H. Spurgeon is a man of God. 


PERMANENT PASTORATES. 
Editor Christian Union: 
8 a contribution to this question of shifting and 

_X permanent pastorates, I offer the following : 

1. That a minister must identify himself with the 
life of a town orcity. He must be more than a * pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church,” but one of the 
pastors ‘“‘of the church of Christ which is in ——.” 
Then all that concerns the city will concern him. He 
will feel that each person he meets is one of his parish- 
joners: to every child he has a relation. He must 


be on thé voluntary school board, must organize the 
charities, must he interested in its moral condition, 
must be acquainted with its commercial and industrial 
interests. Ile will thus grow into its life, be one of its 
interests. He will have attaching themselves to him all 
who are not connected with other churches ; the young 
men whose life he knows, and the children. It is the 
minister of a denominational chureh who comes and 
goes. It is the minister of the city, the minister-at 
large, who stays, because the people cannot do without 
him. 

2. He must preach to the people and not to the 
church members alone. He who preaches and works 
to hold achurch has a lesser object in view than his 
Master; builds on a narrow foundation. God has 
little interest in this church or that, but much in having 
the word preached to the people. The common people 
heard Jesus gladly: his word was full of grace (happi- 
ness) aud truth (reality). 

To be anxious for church members is foreign to the 
idea of the gospel. They will come sooner or later; 
as we all go to the store where the best goods are 
kept, or patronize the doctor who is less anxious about 
his school than his healings. To preach to the multi 
tude, the ‘‘ sheep having no shepherd,” this is to bring 
in a constant stream of new life into the fellow- 
ship. 

3. He must be interested in and identified with all 
new thought. Noone who followa Mr. Beecher but 
sees that he has read the last report or discovery, and 
the last result in investigation. Dr. J. P. Thompson 
ssid that one would find Braithwaite’s ** Retrospect” 
on his table with the leaves cut. It is acquaintance 

ith the thought of the times that is needed. The 
successiul physician has the ‘“*Medical Journal,” 
‘“*Medical World,” the ‘‘Lancet™” and all the best 
journals coming to him every month. So the fountain 
of thought is fed by the springs which rise in the 
mountains. To hear the last news from God is im- 
portant. There is not a single report of the universe 
but will assist a minister by suggestion or illustration. 
The ‘* Northwestern Miller,” the “Iron Avge,” the 
‘* Knitter and Spinner,” the various journals of acience, 
industry, commerce, are full of new thought for the 
minister. Reinforced thus daily by the new thought 
of the world, » minister comes to his people Sunday 
after Sunday with a word which is never old. He is 
quickened himself and can qvicken others. He has 
touched life, the life of the world, as his Master did, 
who ** knew the secret of the weed'’s plain heart,” and 
the sorrows and troubles of humanity. For such a 
minister there is a settled pastorate. His field is large 
and deep. It gives seope to all his powers, and he 
shall have a green old age. Osoar C, MoCriiock. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 


BAPTISTS AND THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 


HAYVEread with much pleasure yourarticle entitled 

“The American Bible Society and the Baptists,” 
published in Tne Christian Union of the 21st inet. The 
article is conspicuously fair. In the hope expressed 
that ‘there ought to be a relation of hearty sympathy 
and active co-operation between the Baptists and the 
American Bible Society” I heartily join. More than 
toat, | believe the time is coming when such sympathy 
and co-operation will exist. So far as Baptists are 
concerned, this union’may be realized speedily. What 
bas been known among us as the Fifth Avenue Con- 
ference a few years ago published a card to 
the effect that now all obstacles were virtually re- 
moved, and that the denomination might again, with- 
out sacrificing its principles, co-operate with the Amer- 
ican Bible Society; this announcement was received 
with delight by the great majority of our leading pas- 
tors and laymen. The subsequent action of the 
American Bible Society caused surprise and sorrow. 
It seemed ippossible for us to work witha society 
which would shut out the Burmese Bible from the 
heathen simply because it was correctly translated. 
Virtually, as you say, itis the Burmese Bible. Will 
any scholar deny that the rendering of the word ‘ bap- 
tize” is incorrect? What has the American Bible 
Society to offer the people instead of Dr. Judson’s 
Burmese version? Nothing. Is it willing to leave the 
heathen without the Bible rather than circulate a 
cor fessedly correct version because it renders the Greek 
word for baptize and its cognates by a word meaning 
immerse? Apparently this great Society is willing to 
do just that. Is not this version tre to the very prin- 
ciples of translation laid down by this Society ? 

At the recent Bible Convention in Saratoga the lead- 
ing speaker of the affirmative of the resolution which 
prevailed by such an overwhelming majority, and a 
large number of others, spoke favorably and hopefully, 
spoke with emphasis and enthusiasm, of such a union. 
Some speakers feared that the Bible Society would 


never do what we deem to be fair and honorable in 
the matter. A few—but very few—spoke in favor 
of our maintaining a distinct Bible Society. Since 
the old discussiens occurred a large number of the 
young and younger men, lay and clerical, have come 
to the front. They were not in the old conflicts, they 
look forward rather than backward. They are anxious 
to be one with their brethren of every name so far as 
they can, and be loyal to their convictions of truth 
and duty in all the great enterprises of the Christian 
name. It is distinctly felt by Baptists who voted at 
Saratoga to do Bible work through existing Baptist 
societies, that 80 far as the King James version is 
concerned they must be dependent on the American 
Bible Society for their supplies. Baptists do not want 
what others have been pleased to cal! a ‘‘ Baptist 
Bible.” I believe the responsibility for the separation 
lies to-day on the American Bible Society—perhaps 
upon afew men in that great society. Baptists will 
do their work in their own way if the society main- 
tains its present attitude. Can it afford to do so? 


R.S. MacArrucvr. 


Baptist N Y. City. 


The Home. 


TO A ROMAN CANDLE. 
By Marcarer Jownson. 


sea DING in lonely silence on the height, 
’ Above the surging city's roar, I mark 
How, shooting swiftly from the distant dark, 
Thou wheelest through the air thy flery flight. 
In sudden splendor flashing on wy sigbt, 
A mimic meteor, thy glowing spark 
Describes among the stars its little arc, 
And, dying, dooms the skies to deeper night. 
” Forever shine the steadfast orbs on high ; 
Thine is the radiance of a passing dream. 
Like to the dream of living. ‘Thou and | 
Fulfill our brief existence, and content, 
End it; if that perchance, the world may eeem 
A little darker when our light is spent. 


“ MAKING” CHILDREN HAPPY. 
By Mary Wacer-Fisugr. 


Lt APPINESS is the natural condition of every 
normal child, and if the smal! boy or girl has 
a peculiar facility for any one thing it is for self enter- 


‘tainment ; with certain granted conditions, of course. 


Oue of these is physical freedom and a few rude or 
simple things that can be used constructively. Agree- 
able occupation is as great a necessity for children as 
for adults, and beyond this almost nothing can be con- 
tributed to the real happiness of achild. The costliest 
dolls ever made have not yielded a tithe of the bliss 
that have rag dolls, or those other quaint images made 
of corn husks, while all the agglomeration of toys that 
German ingenuity invents can never be compared to 
the mud-pies or snow-huts of country youngsters, or 
to the first rude things constructed by them with the 
aid of jack-knife and hammer. Fashionable young 
women never wear chains of gold, or ornaments of 
ruby or pearl, with more pride and enjoyment than do 
the little country maidens their necklaces of loops of 
grasses or pine needles, strung with the scarlet berries 
of the rose, or the pearly balls of the snowdrop tree. 
It is not the reality of the thing so much as what the 
imagination conjures that yields pleasure. And it is 
for this reason that the children of the humbler and of 
the unpampered classes are far happier than are 
the children whose created wants are legion, and for 
the satisfaction of which a fortune is -equired. If 
there is anything worthy of being envied it is a simple 
childhood, unrestrained, but judiciously guided, which 
leaves the tastes and fancies strong, and keen, and free 
for the experiences of the future. 

‘“*T try so hard to make my children happy!” I heard 
a mother sigh one day, in despair at her efforts. 

‘Stop trying,” exclaimed a practica! friend at her 
elbow, ‘‘and do as my neighbor does.” 

** And how is that ?” she asked, dolefully. 

‘Why, she simply lets her children grow and devel- 
op naturally, only directing their growth properly. 
Her children never hear their mother talk of dress, 
ouly that it should be neat and tidy. Thev are taught 
to do right for righteousness’ sake, and not for any 
prize or bribe. Now if you will allow me to criticise 
your method, I would say that in some particnlars you 
are all wrong. You have already begun to talk to 
your daughter of what you intend to make and ‘‘ fix” 
for her to wear another season. After you have ar- 
ranged her toilet for the afternoon, you say, ‘Ah, that 
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looks sweet,’ or ‘that looks lovely,’ or ‘it looks like a 
fright,’ until the child has come, at nine years of age, 
to be far more concerned about her dress than any 
other earthly thing, and to hold all other small women 
in contempt who are not as floely attired as herself. 
Then, when you were going shopping this morning, 
you promised to bey something for her if she would 
be a good girl, etc. That, 1 observe, happens every 
time you Jeave your children; some sort of a 
bribe is offered for their good behavior, as if good be- 
havior did not pay for itself. 
at bight you beyan to rattle off what you had bought 
for them. The lovelicst thie, and the aweetest that, 
and the little brains were excited over the purchases, 
80 that you had an hour's trouble to get the children 
asleep. Before you came home they were wondering 
what you would bring them, and their chief desire 
seemed to be in regard to the goodies, instead of having 
their mother again. Now my neighbor's childrén are 
uncommonly happy ones, just a8 streng-willed as yours, 
and would be just as difficile and ‘nervous’ if their 
training had not been so different. She has always 
thrown them so far as practicable upon their own re 
sources, taught them to wait upon themselves, no mat- 
ter how many servants she had, and to construct their 
own playthings. Not five dollars have been spent in 
toys for the whole five children. When she returns 
home from an absence there is never any query as to 
what she will bring them ; they await but one thing, 
their mother’s kiss. Whatever has been bought for 
them is bestowed w:en the necded time comes. 
Nothing excit ng is allowed to them at night, and they 
go to bed and to sleep in & wholesome mental! state 
that insures restful slumber. ‘They are taught to love 
nature, and to feel that there is nothing arrayed so 
finely as the lily of the fleld, the bees; and tle butter 
flies, that there is nothing so mean asa lie, noranything 
- 80 miserable as disobedience, that it is a disgrace to be 
sick, and that good health, good teeth, and good tem- 
per, come from plain food, plenty of sleep, and ‘ being 
good.’ Of course, this happy state of things has been 
brought about by line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept, and firmness. The result is that her method 
develops the best impulses and traits of character is 
her children. With your course you develop traits 
that tend to selfishness, to self-consciousness, to artifi- 
cial tastes and wants, to exactions and expectations 
which, in the Jong run, are ‘ belittling,’ to use a homely 
expression.” 

- Of course, my lady was not overpleased with the 
practical preachment, but she was frank enough to 
confess that her own course had been a failure. And 
there are thousands of women like her, trying with 
equal sincerity to do something continually to make 
their children contente:| and happy, aad who'never 
tO comprehend that children, like flowers,in 
order to thrive require a certain amount of “Jetting 
alone.” Supreme faith in the mother, few toys, no 
finery, plain food, no drugs, and early to bed, are the 
best things for ‘‘ making” the children happy. 


TWO MOTHERS 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 


By -ALREXANDER 


Il. 
STErS AND STAINING, 


LTHOUGH I am writivg in the interests of alsti- 
nence, I must not leave my readers t) think 
that Mrs. Beamish could only talk about that. The 
thing that was most active in her was a deep well of 
motherly feeling. That brimmed over more than any- 
thing else; and before my companion and I had left the 
house we had heard the history of every member of 
her family, from the Mayor down. 

‘Of the eight, all were still living exeeptone. And 
the story of the death of that one—*' My Emily ”— was 
as touching a description of a beautiful young life cut 
down in its bloom as I ever listened to. The dear old 
lady! She cried al] the time she was recounting the 
tender passages of conversation between Emily and 
herself in the closing days. ‘' Yiss, yiss,” she said, 
**they had all left me by then, except [nal and her- 
sel’. Ronal was the youngest, she was nixt. And it 
was like to break Ronal’s heart when she died.” 

At this point, partly to rest the old lady, partly to 
turn her thoughts away from her grief, H. said: ‘* But 
it is plain, Mrs. Beamish, that you have been very 
happy in your children.” 

**Yiss,” she replied, her face kin@ling up. No 
mother was iver happier. They niver said an ill word 
to me, niver, not one of them. Aod they haf all turned 
out well. And since Mr. Beamish died they haf kept 
me like a queen. When they wer’ young, just cbilder, 
Mr. Lake—he was the Fari's factor—when he would 
be comin’ to Cullossie to do business with Mr. Beam. 
ish—Mr. Beamish was law agent under him on that 


part of the Earl’s estate—well, Mr. Lake always came 


When you came home 
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to call on me, and always be would gay, for he was a 
tine man, Mr. Lake, eny: ‘Mrs 
Beamish, your childer are the finest elitider | see, and 


always he wonild 


they are just like steps and stairs.” Then be would 
say: ‘Could I see the childer?” And I sent out and 
got them all brought in, and he would take them one 
by one, beginning with Kuoowl, sod goin’ up te Ben 
jamin—that'’s the Mayor—asud when he bad put them 
all in a row, oue head ftising above another, he would 
look over to me and smile, sud say: *Jast as I said, 


Mrs. Beamish, steps and stairs. An’ amy they be steps 


an’ stairs to len theirs ther ti}? rites the pe of the 
bappy.’ Then he would lift up Ronmal an’ y, and 
Live them kiss. And when he went awa) they 


would always find half-a crown in their dress, behind 
their neck. He Mr 
Lake.” 

By this time, however, it was very 


was such a kind, fubny man, 


inte. and as wi 


had to go by aa early train, we bea 
hostess ‘and weut off t 


As our train was to leave at nine next morning, and 


we had a two-milics’ drive to the statio Wasi Deces 
sary that we should be early at the breakfast table. 
Our good hostess was in her plac: before us. IL. at 
took up the thresd of the previous con 
versation, and said: ** You did not tell Us the etery of 


your youngest son, Mrs. Beamish.’ 

** No,” replied the old lady, “‘and | fear there is not 
time to tell it this morning; Dut since yous Kind 
to be interested in it] will try. We never 
Ronal clever, only good. And when Mr 


died there was no chance of bim geting into anybody 


ru Si) 
Desamish 


heasand othertwo 
‘Let us go fortunes Aus'ralia.’' 


They bad beca at echoot together, and they were 4! 


office at ullossic. 


away and try our “at 


three decent Inds. There was Archie MacGillivrey, 
and Neil MacTavish, hy tonal, It Wasin the time 
of the gold digviug near Melbourn S)> the three 
lads gut a cradic made for washing the and they 


got picks sod shovels, aud rough c.othes, and they went 
away to Austraiia. 

‘It was a sore cay for some when the s'eamer came 
in for the lads. There were many friends t them 
away. And I| think 
minister gave them iis 
was the banker’s daughier; ane 


rry. The 


b>. 


the y were all very = 
Mis 


It vl 


blessing. that 


ulWays 


thought | 


lucia said, | 


| jooked about till he got 


He stopped before it, on the other side of the street, and 
leaning himself against a paling began to wateh the 
brickisyers laying the bricks. He looked 
two hours. Then he thought, ‘That's a work I could 


at them for 


doif I bed the chance.’ S> he crossed over and asked 
the master if be would give him a trial you 
are not @ bricklayer’ the master.’ No, but 
ain willing to learn.’ ‘ Very we [ will give you 
‘prentice wages till you learn—tbat is twelve ebillings 
a week--and you can begin to-morrow morning.” 
Well, he had twelve shillings and sixpence in his 
pocket, and be Lad hia shovel, and now be blac the 
promise Of tweive shillings atthe end of sa week, ile 


and next morn 


| ing be began at the bricks. Aud he soon pieked up 
| the right way of laying the ricks; and atthe end of 
a month the master said, Beamish, you shall have 


ur toteresting | 


_ work, and if you will zo 


jourpeyman’s wages after this. Phat was two pounds 
& week, 
‘onal was very proud of that. 


still happened to him a féw months 


And a better thisg 
ufter. master 
got « house in the country to build, but not 
go to it himself, so he called Ron«l inte the cfiice and 

faithful at your 


untry for me 


he contd 


‘l see you are a sober lad, an 
ut thee 
with three or four men, and build this house, you shall 
lionul Was 

year was 


have three pounds till the jb is finished.’ 
able to lay past money now, the 
out he had fifty pounds in the bank. 


and hefore 


4 FAR 


** Well, he had set his beart on having a bit of land, 
and he eyes hed to the Government and got a hundred 
“mall cot 


for 


and sigty acres, and, by and by, he 


tave on it. He had to do thatin orcer to vet a title 


iit. But he cid not. zo to live there for a good while 
-after. tle worked at the bricklaying fur more than 
| two years, and at the end of that.time be bad saved as 
| much a8 would, In & SIM: WHY, stock bis bit of 
ground. S» he left tne bricklaying snd went to bis 
farm. And be saw that it layin a good place, that 


been very friendly—-she said: ‘D> nothe mink 
ing your fortunes.’ Ant Mary Mae Davi sk waa | 
Neil's sister—she said, *1)> not forget you are the 
the Cullossie abstainers.’ And with that they got 
away. 


“And they got to Melbourne all right, and by and 
by to the diggings. wwork. Trey did 
did not make laborer's wagee atit. Anda’ 
the year the three Isds said they would mot try any 
longer there; but they wou liewinys two 


& WAS Bit 


the end of 


id 


hundred miles away, 5S» they gathered up there shov 

ls, and their picks, and thecradic, and they set out to 
walk to the rew diggings. About ball way to the 
place they bad to cross the road to Melbourne. And 


when they came to the crossing Nonsl said, ‘I think | 


will not go farther this way; | will try Meibourne; 
you are welcome to my stare in the ern le.” Anil se 
it was settled. The other two went oo, and he, with his 


pick and bis shevel, turned down to wali to Meibourne, 


It was a long walk; more than four days it took. 


And when at last he entefed the city he had 
just seven shillings and six pence in his pocket, 
and bis pick and his shovel te sell. Well, he tirst 
of all sold his pick, that brought him other five 
shillings; and then, with his shovel over his shoulder, 
he walked down the main strect to look fora job or 


a place. And to his surprise, 13 he Was walking al 
he heard his name called out: 
Cullossie, is that you ’” the voice said. 
Mac(Gilligan, a Cullossie man himself, that used to keep 


me, 
Deaniish of 


It was Mr. 


Ronal 


a public at the harbor. He bad a hetel in Me! 
bourne now. ‘Ils this really my good old friend Mr. 
Beamish’s son?’ said be. ‘ lam wiad ts tee you, Mr. 


Ronal. Your father was & worthy gentleman and & 
good business man inthe law, asi know. And what are 
you deing here, Mr. Roual’ ‘ I atm looking aboutfor a 
situation, Mr. MacGilligan.’ Well, Me. 


one just waiting for you here. I wantad 


there was plenty of water there, and that it would be 
near the Melbourne 
second lot of a hundred and sixty acres beside it, and 


market in +) be applied for a 


| bit by bit Ronal grew to be a farmer—but in & smal) 
| way, you know. He built a place for the cattle, he 
gol berse and Some cows, Le gota wand other 
| things a8 he could’; and soon he lad ago the 
gr but it was very lowesoime for the iad. Jt was 
ten milies from ‘I there was no one there 
but himself—no one to bi p him or speak te him. 
|Help at that time was not to be had in Melbourne. 
Everybody was away at the digeings 
| If L on y bad some ove toe take Chalize of the 
cle ry, ue thougat, | could masage the reat.’ Well, 


| come to ask a favor of you ’ 


hav 


he wrote home to the Mayor, and said, ‘ You gonorth 
to Cu { see if she would 
come out and take chairge of the dairy.” So Benjamin 
went all way north to Cullos 
‘Miss Back,’ ‘] bave 
‘And what is that ? said 


lossie and sce Misa Black. « 


that’s the Miyor 
» see Miss Black. 


wie t sand be 


she. ‘It is that you would go out to Koval, and take 
chairge of his dairy.’ ‘Te!! me, then, Mr. Beamish, if 
| went out, what | would have to do.’ ‘Well,’ said 
the Mayor, ‘it would be, may be, « bit hard for you at 
first You would have to milk the cows and make 
the butter.” ‘Are there any servants? saidshe. ‘I 


am afraid there are no servants yet, Miss Black, there 
would be only you and Komal.” ‘Well, Mr. Beamish, 
1 will not one n accustomed to 
servants al! my days, and lam not gv » Aus. 
The Mayor was very 


go step I have hee 
ne 
tralin to be a servant myseif.’ 
vexed. He tried hard for 


change her, but she would not « 


rmore than two hours to 


She had given 


ry .Pee 


| him her answer, and at last he came away. 


| from Cullossie they saw 


‘““He was staying at MacTavish’s; that was the 
faither of Neil. He was an old friend of our family, a 
very worthy man, a farmer, and lived about a mile out- 
side of the town. And when he came back to the farm 


he had got «a refusal, for he 


was very duli. But nothing was said. [ut when he 
saw Mary MacTavish seliieg the supper herself and 
going about the house ao blithe and he'pful, it eame 


there | 
cent lad to 


rf 


take charge of my bar, and | will give Mr. Beamish 

Cullossie’s son the preference and one pound ten} 
shillings a week and his board, if be well have the 
place.” ‘itis very kind of you, Mr. Mactiliigan,’ 


ssid Ronal, ‘and am very, very much obleeged to 
you indeed; but it is a work I nt 
dertake, for you see [ am an  abstainer.’ 
‘Well,’ said Mr. MacGillizan, ‘| honor you for that, 
and I am very ecrry 1 cannot have you. But all the 
game, you will come in and have your dinner with 
me, and you will better able after it to look for 
another place.’ Sev when dinner was over be started 


could un 


he 


out again, aud went further down the street, until 
he came to & new house that was being built of bricks. 


into his mind that it was a pity that Roual bad not 
And when 
be came home bhere- | bad come 
to ‘Mother, but 
Renal had bappened on Mary Mic lavish instead of 
Miss Black’ And to him Weil, Depjamin, 
just you say that to Roenal write Aad he 
did say it. heart could 
turn to Mary Mace'Tavish, she would wife for 
you. Aud 


she has been a fairmer all her days, and knows the 


happened on Mary instead of Miss Dive 
to 


hogland by 1 


time—he said me 


“wy 


bie anid ‘Rows ll 
be the 


She is justan ange! in ber father’s house 


outs and ins of the dairy.’ 

** Wel, Ronal wrote back by the very next post and 
said to the Mavor: ‘ Be: my wt brother, 
you will go back to Cullossie, like the good helper you 
are, andi’ ask Mary MacTavish if she will come and 
take chairge of my dairy.’ And the Mayor went back 


jie, own 


| 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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come to ask if you will gooutto Ronal. Ronal will 
be very kind to you, Mary. Though he is my brother 
] will say he is a good lad, onal.’ And Mary, her 
face got very red. She looked to her father and moth. 
er, and the tears came into her eyes, and she said: ‘If 
my father and mother could want me, and would give 
me their blessing, I would go out to Ronal, for I have 
known him and been friendly with him all my days.’ 

And it was that very night. And in a month 
after Mr. and Mrs. MacTavish brought Mary up to us 
here. And the Mayor and they took her to London 
and saw her away in an Australian vessel. And she 
has been such a good wife to Ronal. And they have 
been as happy as ever two human creatures were. 
And they have three of the prettiest children—I have 
their photographs. And they are prosperous on the 
farm. Last year they took in another lot of a bundred 
and sixty acres: they have four bundred and eighty 
acres now. And they have thirty milk cows and six 
horses, and man servants and women servants. And 
they have sheep in one part and wheat to another. 
And they have a buggy—that’s a carriage—to ride in. 
And next year, or next again, they are coming home to 
visit the old people at Cullossie and us.” 

Mrs. Beamish had told us all this without 4 pause. 
The perspiration was streaming down her cheeks. 
And our time was more than up. But as the old lady 
was rubbing her face dry with ber handkerchief, H. 
struck in and said : 

“And Miss Biack, Mrs. Beamish ; what about Miss 
Biack ?” 

** Ay,” said the old lady, with a motherly emphasis 
on the last word, ‘‘ she is Miss B!ack s¢//’.” 


POSTSCRIPT, 

Iam happy to be able to add that the other Cullossie 
lads prospered also, although in a different way. They 
started a store for agricultural implements in a town 
about thirty miles from Melbourne, and are doing well. 
I ought to have mentioned that onal called bis farm 
Cullossie. Nei] MacTavish’s house is Cullossie Lodge, 
and Archie MacQillivrey’s is Cullossie Cottage. But 
what is better stil), they have all been true to their Cul- 
lossie pledge, aud are earnest workers in the Abstinence 
Society in their new home. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES, 


[The editor of this departinent will be g!ad receive Questions, aug 
g tions, and experiences for this column. ) 


Beveral readers have kindly respomled to the request of 
‘Eastern Reader” for the concluding verse of an old song. 
One of them, Mrs. M., says: ‘1 copy it from a piece of sheet 
music which was very popular words and air) quar- 
ter ofacentury ago. Itis entitled ‘Shells of Ocean,’ sud 
written by J. W. Lake, and the music composed by J. W. 
Cherry. It has always been associated in my mind with a 
poem by George D. Prentice, which was adapted to the same 
tune as ‘ Shel/s of Ocean.’ tranecribe it also.” 


] stood upon the pebbdly strand 
To cull the toys that round me lay; 
But ae I took them in my hand 
I threw them oue by one away. 
* Oh! thue,”’ I said, in every stage 
hy toys our faucy is beguiled; 
We gather ebelle from youth to age, 
And then we leave them like a cbhi’d.” 


NAME IN THE SAND. 


By Geo. D. Prentice. 
Alone | walked on the ocean etrand, 
A pear y shel! wae in my hand; 
l stooped and wrote upon the sand 
My name, the year, the day. 
Ae onward from the spot I passed, 
One lingering look bebind I caet ; 
A wave came rolling high and fast, 
And washed my lines away. 


And so, methonght, ‘twill quickly be 
With every mark on earth from me! 
A wave of dark oblivion’s tea 

Will sweep across the place 
Where I have trod the sandy shore 
O?! time, and been, to be no more; 
Of me, my day, the name I bore, 

To leave no track nor trace. 


And yet with Him who counte the sands, 
And boide the waters in his hands, 
I know jasting record stands 
Inscribed against my name 
' Of all this mortal part hase wrought, 
Of al! thie thinking sou! hae thonght, 
And from these fieeting moments caught, 
For giory or for shame. 


Which are preferable, oll or gas stoves ? Ww. W. 

From the frequency with which this question makes ita ap- 
pearance we should think the number of new subscribers of 
The Christian Union must be continually and rapidly in- 
creasing, or else that our opinion was suppored to be of the 
nature of the wind blowing, now from this quarter, now from 
that, and for some unfathomable reason the direction of the 
fatest breeze of judgment is desired. It wehad space we 
would put the question and answer ia type regularly every 
week at the bead of this colump; not having it we will try again 
to say, varying the language that it may not be monotonous, 
that there is no universal preference. Gas, as a fuel, is less 
trouble and more expensive than oil, and, therefore, oil is 
Jess expensive and more trouble than gas, 


®Our Young Folks. 


HOW WE WENT INTO BATTLE. 
Br W. R. Horxtys. 


GROUP of children were gathered around a vet- 
eran of the last war, teasing him for a story. 

‘* Do tell us about a battle,” says a little fellow with 
atin sword. ‘‘We can read in our books about vic - 
tories and defeats, but we want to know how they 
fight!” 

“Yes! that’s it,” said the little drummer. ‘How 
do the men fire? how do they goin? and how do they 
come out? and how are they kept in order ?” 

* And does the Genera) blow his trumpet ?” asked 
the youngest, with a tin horn hanging about his 
neck. 

I see!” the old Colone] answered; ‘‘ you 
want to know how the business of a battle is conduct- 
ed.” And, standing erect, he cailed out; ‘Attention, 
battalion! Stack arms! Rest!” 

Then the boys put their swords and drums cne side, 
and sat down very quietly to hear the story; and the 
Colonel began. 

‘During the summer of 1864 the Union army, com- 
manded by General Sherman, was marching South. 
We had left Chattanooga on the first day of May, and 
hai been marching and fighting fer two months. The 
officers and men were called ont at daylight by the ro!! 
ofthe drum, had their breakfast before sunrise, and 
were fighting and marching, all the long day, after the 
Confederate army commanded by General .Johnston. 
The firing of cannons and guns was heard con. 
stantly, and only ended when the night closed in and 
hid the enemy from sight. 

“One day I had been in the rear of our army, on 
army business, when, riding forward to overtake my 
General, I passed the Ninety-ninth Rhode Island Regi- 
ment. Just at this time I heard a brisk firing at the 
front, and an officer rode up and ordered the Colonel 
to halt his regiment and wait for orders. Then the 
Colonel called out, ‘Halt! Stack arms! Rest!’ The 
men brought the bayonets of their guns together, form- 
ing little pyramids, and sat down by the side of the 
road. They were soon engaged in different occups- 
tions. One, taking from his knapsaek atin box con- 
taining writing materials, commenced a letter: an- 
other took coffee from his haversack, mixing it ina 
tin cup with water from his canteen, while his com- 
rades scraped together leaves and brush, and lighted 
a fire; another polished his gun, while his friend read 
the news from the North in the latest paper; and so 
all were busy, or resting, as though they had no 
thourcht of a battle. 

“While thus oecupied, another mounted cfiicer 
arrived and spoke to the Colonel, who iminediately 
ordered the bugle to sound ‘Attention.’ Tuen the 
order went down the line, ‘Fall in, men! fall in'’ and 
every one knew that this meant business; and ev, 
without haste, they carefully repacked their knap. 
sacks, put on their equipments, took their guns, and 
moved totheir places. Then came the order to march, 
and the regiment moved forward to the battle. 

‘“‘I rode to the front to see the fighting. As the 
Ninety-ninth were about to go in, the Colonel ordered 
a halt, and said a few words to them about doing 
their duty. Then they moved onin column; that is, 
one company behind another.” 

The boys were now much excited, and one said, 
“Oh! uncle, did they look frightened ?” 

“They looked much as you boys do when you are 
going into a snow-ball fight,” said the Colonel. 
‘* When the first company were as near to the enemy 
as one street in New York is to another, the captain 
gave the order, ‘Ready! Aim! Fire!’ and atthe same 
time the enemy fired; and the air was filled with 
smoke, and a rattling, rimging, crashing sound suc- 
ceeded. 

‘*Men here and there fell, or dropped their guns, 
showing that they had been so wounded that they 
could not stand, or that a ball had struck their arm. 
Some were left on the ground when the company 
wheeled and marched to the rear. The second com- 
pany took the place of the first, and fired into the thick 
smoke without seeing the enemy. 

‘Just beyond this regiment was a battery; that is, 
some cannon, each on two wheels, the other part of 
the carriage, called the limber, having been drawn 
away. The horses were driven a short distance, and 
were quietly eating from their nose-bags. It is not 
safe to take the horses and the limber very far from 
the gun-carriage, as they might be called for to draw 
the cannon away in haste.” 

Just here the little drummer seemed anxious to be 
heard ; and when his uncle paused, hesaid: ‘I know, 
uncle, what limber means; for when we were drawing 
our wagon the other day, and the fore-wheels came 
off, you said we bad uolimbered.” 

Then the story went on. ‘One of these horses was 


struck bya rifle-ball. He plunged and snorted with 
pain, and then lay down; but the other horses con- 
tinued to eat their oats, for this was their business at 
the time. 

‘Other regiments were resting on their arms; that 
is, the men were standing at ease, and in place, resting 
their guns on the ground and making themselves as 
comfortable as they could while awaiting orders. 

“Soon the firing ceased, the smoke cleared away, 
and looking over the fields I saw that a bridge that 
spanned a small stream with steep banks was burning. 
The enemy had attempted to keep our soldicra from 
putting out.the fire. and that had brought on the 
little battle, which we call an engagement. They 
hoped by burning the bridge to check the movement 
ofourarmy. Dy this means they expected to make us 
wait while they got further away; or gain time to 
select a field and prepare to fizht us by throwing up 
intrenchmests, or mounds of earth, to secure them- 
selves when we should attack the m. 

“*Gen. Joseph E Johnston was a thorough soldier, 
and a very able man; but what could he do against 
such an army as ours ? 

“The enemy had not yet learned ®iat our Govern. 
ment had provided for al! difficulties. With the Union 
army came trains of cars loaded with al! that was 
necessary forthe army, and among these were bridge 
timbers, plank, and tools, on a construction train. As 
the enemy retreated this train was pushed forward to 
the stream, and the bridge timbers taken to their 
places and the planking put on. Carpenters and as 
many soldiers as were needed assiste} at this work ; 
and while the timbers of the old bridge was burning 
the new one wasready foruse. Aftera few hours’ de. 
lay our troops and trains were crossing, and in hot pur. 
suit of the retreating enemy.” 

‘** But, uncle,” sail the tin-sword boy, ‘‘why did 
not the enemy..go some other road ?” 

*Beeause, my boy, they needed the railroad for their 
cars, and also the bridges to cross on. 

The battle hard ceased, a very smal! of a 
battle, but large enough to illustrate its excitement, tts 
horrora, and its discipline. Now came the sad ending 
—the clearing: up of the fleld. | 

“A train of ambulances were driven up and conducted 
by mounted officera to different parts of the field. The 
wounded men were carefully lifted into these carriages 
and driven off. Each driver attended to his business. 
As one passed toward the clean white teots composing 
the field hospital he met another returning, sand called 
out, ‘Drive over that way, Tom, and you will find a 
load waiting,’ and he pointed with his whip in the 
direction without stopping his horse. 

** Men not mortally wounded, and having the use of 
their legs, make their way toward the hospital, One 
bas his arm in a sling, another has a bloody handker 
chief about his head. I asked the first about his wound. 
He replied, *Ohb, Colonel, you should have seen our 
company go in, and how Captain D).ck led us, and how 
the Colonel praised us!’ ‘But I asked you how you 
were wounded,’ ] said. He was so excited that he 
forgot to auswer, and I said again, ‘Are you badly 
wounded?’ ‘My arm, you say! ©), it’s pretty badly 
shattered, but they sha’n't take it if lL can help it,’ 
and he moved on. 

“T met another cheerful looking young fellow, 
shufiling along rather painfully, and I said, ‘ Where 
are you hurt, my lad?’ ‘One ball in my Jeg and one 
in my arm; too much for one skirmish, Colonel.’ 

**]T now rode to one of the large tents, and, looking 
in saw a mumber of surgeons, their coats off, their 
sleeves rolled up to the shoulders, and their bands 
bloody, working :n a very business-like way. They 
stood at tables, and the wounded were: brought in and 
laid before them. 

“The brave boy whom I had met, and who had no 
time to tell of his wounds, now came forward hesitat 
ingly. He beard a shriek from within, he saw blood, 
he turned pale—his glory had departed. Trusting to 
my look of sympathy, he came to my side and whis 
pered, ‘ Will you please go in with me?’ 

“A badly wounded man was now placed on the table, 
and he iooked imploringly at the countenances of the 
surgeons, aS though he would read their decision. A 
fly lighted on the nose of one of the operators and he 
rubbed it off with his wrist, the knife in his bloody 
hand projecting forward. 

** Here were but twenty wounded men to be cared 
for. Think of two hundred thus wounded, with no 
room in the tents for them; some crying for water, 
some groaning, some delirious. 

** Dear boys,” said the Colonel, ‘‘do you know why 
I tell you of these scenes that make youtremble? I, 
is forthis: You boys must attend to the business of 
the great nation in twenty or thirty years, and I want 
you to have euch a horror of war as I have ; as every 
true soldier has. You, John, may be |’resident, and 
you, Thomas, may be Secretary of War, and you, 
William, may be a member of Congress. Then you will 
hear some of your friends talking flercely about going 
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to war with France or Spain or England, because some 
foolish captain of a ship bas fired into one of our ves- 
sele, or because one of our citizens has got into trouble 
in Europe. It will then be necessary to tell them what 
you have heard of the horrors of war, and persuade 
thera to find some other way to settle their difficulties. 
Always bear in mind that we have no right to go to 
war until all other means of maintaining peace have 
fai'ed.” 

The boys looked rather disappointed as the story 
ended. They had only thought of war as a time for 
marching about with music and soldiers’ clothes and 
feathers. The Colonel roused them up with, ** Take 
arms! Forward march'!—and go about your busi- 
ness.” 


A HISTORIC PUZZLE, 


By rugs Kev. Cnartes H. Vanpyng. 


a ANY of our readers are probably familiar with the 
+ riddle that Samson proposed to the Philistines, 
but may not have noticed an enigma of far greater in- 
terest and importance set forth by the prophet Joel. 
If they will take a little pains to understand the latter, 
they will find it very eatertaining and wonderful. It 
is recorded in the fourth verse of the first chapter, 
and reads thus: 

“That which the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust eaten ; and 
that which the locuet hath left hath the canker-worm eaten : and that 
which the canker-worm hath left hath the caterptilar eaten.” 

At first sight it might be supposed that the prophet 
merely meant to say that four kinds of insects would, 
one after another, devour the harvests of Judea. But 
thia is too common and trivial an occurrence for him 
to announce with so much ceremony and dismay. 
Those who read the chapter through will see that he 
must refer to misfortunes very unusual and different 
from what bad ever happened before. He directed 
that his warning shonld be repeated by the Jews to 
their children and chijdren’s children. 

All through the centuries men with very sharp wits 
and astonishing patience have been studyingthe Bible, 
like miners searching for diamonds. One of them has 
ingeniously suggested that the four kinds of insects 
really means four great empires, which were in turn to 
be supreme in the world, and would do their utmoat to 
destroy the Jewish people and their religion. His 
argument in favor of this opinion is a striking and 
forcible one.. The ancient Jews employed the letters 
of their alphabet to indicate numbers. The first letter 
stood for one, the second for two, and soon, thus: 


¥ K Nii 70 SU 300 
B 2 Z PrP SA TH 400 
de 3 CH 8 M 40 TS 
4 I N 50 y 190 
Hi 10 K 200 


The Hebrew letters differ much from ourown. In 
the above table their places are supplied by those of 
our alphabet which are nearest like them in sound and 
shape. Only consonants were written, the vowels 
being supplied by the reader. The four Hebrew words 
for the insects are written thus: 

MZG HBRX QLY LYSCH 

If we acd together the numbers answering to MZU, 
we bave 40 7°50. Treating the other names in 
the same manner we get— 


Locurt.. HBEX 208 
Canker. worm. QLY 140 
Caterpillar LYS CH 108 


Now turning to the history of the Jews, we find that 
the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar captured Je- 
rusalem and destroyed the Temple in the year 588 B o., 
and that the l’ersians under Cyrus came and captured 
Babylon in 538 no. Hence the Jews were in slavery 
to the Babylonians 50 years, which is the number of 
the palmer-worm. 

Again, the Greeks under Alexander the Great con- 
quered the Persians in the year $50 n. o. Taking 330 
from 538, we have 208, the number of years during 
which the Jews were subject to the Persians. 

Further, the Romans, led by Scipio Asiaticus, over- 
came the Greeks and delivered the Jews from cruel 
oppressions in the year 190 n.« Taking 190 from 330 
we have 140, the number of years of the Grecian 
supremacy. 

Next occurs an interval in which Joel’s insects 
seem to have ceased from their voracity. It extends 
from 190 to 38 k. © ; a period of 152 years, during 
which the Jews suffered’ greatly from their enemies, 
but exhibited unusual fidelity to their religion, reas- 
serted their political independence, and fought witb 
great vigor, gaining splendid victories. But, alas! 
Joel's caterpillar had yet to come. 

Finally, about the year 38 nr. «, the Romans under 
Herod, the most inbuman tyrant that perhaps the 
world ever knew, attacked and captured the city and 
established themselves as its rulers. The 108 years of 
the caterpillar extend from 38 & o. to 704. D, when 
the Romans besieged Jerusalem, starved its inhabitants, 
and laid the temple finally in ruins. 

Now we would like to have our young friends satisfy 


themselves as to whether our statement is correct in 
every point and then let us know what they think about 
it all. Was it a mere accident that Joel selected and 
arranged the names of the insects 80 a8 to correspond 
with the dates, or did he do it by design? If by de. 
sign, how did oe know so much about the future his 
tory of his people? He delivered bis propheey more 
than two hundred years before Nebuchadnezzar came 
against Jerusalem. 


AUNT PATIENCE’'S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
( 1 OOD bye! good bye! About half of you are just 

I starting off for your two months’ holiday. Some 
of you spend it at home again from school and college, 
others away from home at the seashore or the mount 
ains. I sitin my quiet room and see you hurrying for 
the steamboat an‘! the cars, too engrossed even to turn 
once to see me an! give my waving signal an answer. 
Never mind ; my ‘good bye” will follow you and you 
may hear a faint echo of it days hence. Remember 
then, what it means, this sacred benediction of ours, 
and remember it to make your days bappier and your 
nights more restfuland refreshing; and when youcome 
back to your work in the autumn you will leave be 
bind you a blessing, and bring a double one with you. 
Your holidays will have been truly holy days. Ob, if 
we only brought into our daily life the sacredness 
which we have brought into our speech how much 
more beautiful it would be. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 


lama iittie girl five years old, but I «hal! be ei¢ in Agenet. read 
the letters written yon by other le yirle, and my mamma eaid 
that I might write you. I have alittle sister Josep nine she will b 
four in three months. We have thirteen dolla and one 


two bammocke for our dolle and only one for ocreelves We bave 
no dog or kitty, bat we play wih a toad, some ante, and * clear 
worma. We feed cracker crombes to the ant#, and worme to the toad 
We have pretty birde in our trees Jue phine Can make the red 
birds come when she calle them, and «she can make the bige jay 
ecold. I should not like te live in New York. My dear grandmam 
ma lives in went to see herone day. Tt rains 
to-day and mamma eays we have “acted two «are.” Joseph- 
ine blacked her boots with her new tooth-brueh, and broke Fairy’+ 
leg. Fdiry la the (hrietmas Emma yvave her. My with red 
checks Xantippe. Mamma says she wishes | co 
more, but Josephine want« me. 

Your loving plete, 


iid write ecme 


F. W., 

You wrote quite a letter with your own hand. | 
had forgotten that the Cwsars acted so, but Il am pretty 
old now, and have forgotten agreat desl of the bistory 
1 learned when | was young Sut L advise you to find 
some other model for your acting, and turn your rainy 
days to better account thao spoiling new to oth- brushes 
and breaking your innocent dollie’s legs. Suppose 
you should spend rainy days making things to give 
away to poor children who have not so much sun 
shine as you have? You could make dolis’ clothes, or 
scrap-books; couldn’t you? Please tel! mamma I wil! 
give the questions to the editor. 


Kert Md, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I got the card you sent meand I thirk it very pretty. Sheely 
that le my coll, le growing fast. I have my Maltese cat yet. She is 
quite old for a Maltese. They can't live well here, it [4 so warm io 
summer. | am going to echoo!; | am in the fifth wrade. 

] have a new dog, bat I don't like him much. I won'ld like to have 
a Newfoundiand ora Collie dog. If any one of the coneine bas a 
Nc wfoundiand pup be wants to part with | wonid like to hear from 
him. 

read ** Harper's Young leopie and the Youth's Companion, 
and am going to read *“ Tom Brown's Schoe! Days 


I am sorry you do not like your dog, for in that case 
he is pretty sure not to like you. I never thought be 
fore about Maltese cats filoding your climate too warm 
forthem. What cat does like the Bouth’ [hope you 
will read ‘‘Tom Brown" carefully. Itis a book to do 
boys good. 


Wrst Maneriecnp, Jure 1883 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thought I would write and thank you for that pretty card you sent 
me (brietmas, I will be fourteen the inet day of Anwuet. I have 
five brothers and one sister. At | study arithmetic, 
ing, reading, geography, and grammar. I! like my tescher very 
much ; ber name ise M. A 

One of my teachers, Mies |. E. went to Califorsia May 1592, 
and got home thie May. She got home on a Monday and «choo! was 
keeping, and all of the echoo! ran ont to eee her 

After ehe got home | went down to «ee her. She told that when 
coming home bofore she got to Chicave they had a cycione : it was 
jaet eix houre ahead of them, and when they got to Chieayo they 
eaw twoor three filied with dead and wounded Do 
you remember Bertha KH. that has writen to you 7 This lady i# her 
annt. She brooght Bertha home an fashioned he- 
canuee Bertha waethe oideset of the fifth ceneratior She Nreught 
home many ehell# and stone-, and ehe bad a history for every one 
of them, and she also brought home an ink-stand made of stone« 
and on each stone was a number, and a piece of paper pasted on the 
bottom told the name of each stone, 

From A. H, 


member of the fifth generation of her family since the 
date of the making of the pillow-case. There! I don't 
know that I have made my meaning any clearer than | 
you did yours. Bertha must write and explainit. It 


speaks well for a tescher that her scholars care so 


I don’t quite understand Bertha’s relation to the pil- | 
low-case, but perhaps you mean that she is the oldest | 


ne'er won fairlady. Firet come, 
fives bine. 
Apswere received from LB. L. 


old 


much to see her, and thatshe takes pains to bring home 
from her journeys things that wil! entertain while they 
instruct ber pupils. Thank you for writing about the 
stones. 


Via Ay ~ 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
Hiave you room for one m re niece? if »  Lwonld like to write 
afew lines totell you bow much | have yea read. fy the inter 


esting letters of the cousins 
Papa hae taken the Christian ever- eile) ‘ation, and 
thinks he could not de wit! t it 


He ie a great admirer of Moecher Wer ured four 
yeare ayo at the Industria versity, ated 

ircounty eeat, fe rede mi Dims, whet mudd Vase 
ib-decp I on A far tf a r 
onely in winter, @ilowelher 

have to walk @ mille ard @ to athe nk 
long way betugy readicy, spel ing, writing, ari! 
raphy, and intend taking up history acd uranimar this er 

At mately, 

A mile and a quarter isa good walk ‘ut think it 
cannot do you any Daf©rin. Lhave seen Westera mud 
hub-deep and Tecan understand what au effort your 
father made to hear Mr. Beecher. A farm is @ lonely 


place unless you can make friends of what there is on 
it. To-day I saw a dear little girl who bas nota single 
child to play with, but she is perfecty happy. She 
bas papa, mamma, her dov, sand two turtles, aud she 
is busy all day long, I am sure. 

Affectionate y, Aunt PaTignes. 


BIBLE SIUDILES. 


No 

A place that Bae borne three d Terent name, cient one 
meaning Deauty. It ia pecturesy y a ! 
of considerable commercial importance. he vil ye 
of fine orapger, lemons, Wa erimeions sos wo Cities 
with their media for cleaneipg re warrior y COnN- 
juerors; @ beneficent kine: au f brava telly. 

The Bible mention i« of a maynitice 4 ooh 
prophet & WOMAR, whore nha A Ove OF 
ele @ peculiar trade; & prim an act of hospitality, and 
Menificant virion. 

What the piace, With it@ thre mes 


To what besutiful cities do la 
To what religiogs warricre” 

Who were the mighty cou 

Who wae the beneficent k 

To what act of bravado, and wha’ e: 

Give me the Hibie aud Fert 


ANSWEHS TO BIRLE DY NO 4 

Rose. It fiwures at feaste an] at 

Itia medicine, and hy fect fur 

Tbe finest Bindwot leather 

From louis ca thes t wreath ay 
the Peast of Roses at Salency 

Shakes;eare’s Henry VI... ap it War 

lo was the Vueeu of Flowers for her beauty 
to Har) verstea for his 
‘*Sub Kowa ba the famous saying 
A coiden rore, Pet with precieus «tome, eent annually by Orhan 
to some potentate, or 4 torke Papal 
The Nymphe and Buleht« hee, in 
W atering-pot, with Mose 
Fryrijpeias 
home screw 


Tbe card of the eom ia 


The lewend of the birth 
lhe feast of the Ruse in the Sa 
Cant. 1; 1. 


PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA 
My Miperaiive ra it **te 
awit. 
My 3, 4, ia the mame ofa river in Italy 
My 5, 6, French articie 
My 5 an Bogiieh prepox 
My whwie ia the name of a yreal 
Al 
Behead crime and leave common sone 
Bebead an inhabitant of the «ca and eave friection le. 
head o ¢ again and see where a! thc word once reetded 
5, Bebead disease and icave 

My Gret in lamb, but not in «he 

My second ie in lam, Hut not tn +! 

My thisd te in lam), hut not sheep 

My fourth ie in Dut not in sheep, 

My ie in bat not shee 

My eizth ie in lem, but no whee 

My seventh ie in but: 


The whole te for Uncle Sam to ke: 


ANSWERS TU JUNI 


raypar.- 


Athi fears, gud uu 
It miiwbt have been, and 

liall. 

inagra [ands Daded, 4. Prine 


Churl—lureh. 12. Steeped est 


Hivéiden Itis vever t ute end. 2. Fa rt 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
— 
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HENRY WARD BEECHERS BDIRTHDAY.-— 


SEVENTY YEARS OF SERVICE. 
A SPONTANEOUS TRIBUTE. 


25, the Academy of 
to overiiowing 


N Monday Evening, June 
Music of Brooklyn was filled 

with an audience gathered in respouse to aa invilalion 
from a Committee of Arrangements, composed of some 
of Brooklyn's most noteworthy citizens, hover 
to Henry Ward Beeecber’s eeventicth bicth day. "Pha 
commencement of the programine Was supounced 
eight o’clock ; at ten minutes past seven the doors were 
closed, for the house was alres!y almost dangerous)y 
full. Not only was é€very seat oceupied, but tise 
sisles near the door were packed wilh pere 
who stood patiently from eight tll cleven. Ovei 
seven hundred invited guests were the pa 
cious stage. Among them were most of the leacing 
clergymen of Brooklyn, ard s number from New 
York city; indeed, it would take far less space to cal 
the roll of the eminent men, clergy and laity, of Brock 
lyn who were abscit than «f those who were present 
While the invited guests were arrancivg themsclves a 


to do 


throng continued to gather in the street outside, ip 
that curious hope which always animates the breast of 
such a crowd, of sceing or hearing something by being 
on hand. In this case it was not to be disap 


pointed ; for, as the exercives began within the hall, 
word wes passed to Mr. Beecher, and he went out ane 
“spoke afew words of Weicome aud counse! thos 
without. In one of the proscenium boxes was Mrs 
Beecher, in another Mrs Stowg, each surrounded by 
family friends, and carrying in the face the witness of 
that pride of love in the beart whicu only a wife, a 
sister, or a mother, can know on such an occasion 
Punctually st the appointed hour Professor Weet, 
Chairmau of the Committee of Arrangements, opened 
the mecting in a very bricf speech, and introduced ex- 
Chief-Justice Neilson, eslicd the meeting to 
order and in turn introduced Caarles LL Hall, of 
Trinity Chureb, the presiding cflicer of the evening. 
Prayer was offered by Dr. J.O Peck of the M. E. 
and congratulatury snd sympathetic letters were read 
—very admirably read, so that cacy letter 
a brief speech—by the Rev. E JP. logersoll of the 
Paritan (Congrevations!) Church. Among the writers 
were O. W. Holmes, Jolin G. Whitticr, G> Wiliam 
Curtis, Wendell Paillips, President A. D. White, Dr 
Mark Hopkins, «x-President Hayes, Senator Dawes, 
General Sherman, White'aw Reid, Colonel Roebling, 
and Professor Dans. Tue following resolution was 
read and adupted by a rising vote: 


Who 


> 


of iTty, 


aud af 


We, the citizens of Druaklyb, irre=pective 
church, or theo'ogical o; nion, express Our respect, est 


fection for our feliow-citizen, Heoury Ward Leecher, 


of thie his eeventieth birihday. 4s 2 cleryyman ne has been an cio- 
quent preacher of the vlad tidinys of that Cori-t whose mission or 
earth it wae to cal! wot he righte: us, but to repeniance. A- 


religious teacber be has fauhfu. 
ples and precepts of Jesus (irist to ail 
baman jife—p litical, aad ind 
A worthy cxampi¢ to men less thisy than h mse f in Mis active peat 
cipation im al) questions which concerti the: 
zeal which pubiic spathy has not 
est bas not perverted or inflamed. Ax ait 
the generosity of  hbi- ar«| the nn of 
hia eervices have exemp ified thronvhbent the week the «pirit of thet 
Master of whore die rine he wasatcacher on the Sabbath. Asa 
man, by the integrity of hie iife and the purt'y of his character, be 
has vanquished mitre, rerentation 


y und applied (be princi- 
Lie Culrent probieni-= of 

Ara cit)zen he Dae 
fare, Willa 


wet 


private ec.f inter 
vibor and 


dise: uray ond 
friend 


Synipathies 


abuses, corrected and econnts 


acted misunderstacding, and convertea public admiration 
jnto personal affection. He bciongs to no party, bat to al 
who ilove iiberty and honor; to no denomination, bat to Lhe 


Charch Universal ; to no loeality, but tothe American Nation; to bo 
clase, but to the common people. We unite in congratulating him 
on a life #0 long, £0 ureful, aud +o honored, in our sincere aud ear- 
nest hope that ite closing years may Sc as peaceful and fruitfal a= it- 
past years have been stormy auc busy, and in gratitade to the God 
who has raised up for such an era as the prerent falf Century @ voice 
80 cloquent for liberty, for huma@u:ty and for God 

We shall not attempt any report of the addresses of 
the evening, which were four in number, by Dr. Arm. 
itage on Mr. Beecher as a man, Dr. Robert Collyer 
on Mr. Beecher’s English campaign, Dr. Fulton on 
Mr. Beecher as a Christian, and’ Mayor Low on Mr. 
Beecher as a citizen. Two unexpected and unan- 
nounced features furnished pleasant surprises to tue 
audience—ont, the preseatation of a silver pitcher to 
Mr. Beecher from a Jewish congregation by Rabbi 


George Jirandensteiv, the other, the greetings 
of Ireland, presented by Hon. Jobn Barry, 
M. P., who chanced to be upon tbe platform. 


An allusion io Dr. Armitaye’s address to Mrs. Stowe 
brought the audicuce totheir feet in aspontaneous and 
enthusiastic demonstration t> her. Wt was cousid 
erably afver ten o'clock when Mr. Icecher rose to 
make the closing address of the evening. The entire 
audience rose to their feet to greet him ; the clapping of 
hands and waving of handkerchiefs and cheering was 
continued for some misutes and closed with three 
cheers given with awill. How deeply Mr. Beecher 
was affected wes- shown, not only in the deepiy re- 
ligious tone of his address, but in his subdued aud 
quiet maooner, for his voice was throughout low and 
gentle, scarcely at any time raised above a conversa- 


tional tone. Itseemed at times as though it could 
have scarcely beed audible at the rear of the hall, but 
no one left the building. In yoeal power Mr. Beecher 
isasyouinge as ever. He spoke as follows; we give 


his address in 


Mi. DEECHERS ADDIESs-. 


“Tt is not considered courteous for a speaker at this 
late dav to forsake the topie ef the evening and of the 
meeting: vet Lmust doit. Ddont know how a man 
possibly make a good addrega or a good sermon 
vet a man may see what God 


eould 


with such a text. 


hes been d inthe seventy years of which he bas 
(been aa observer. Jean understand how Moses, on 
the top «f the mountsaio, might fave locked not alone 


praise. 


to the promised land, Dut far back throush 
feld, forest, and desert, to the mountain passes, and 
seen the past as well as the future. When 1 look back 
s.vonu'y years, it seems to me there was nothiug donc 
in Am N> railroads were built excepta few 
miles tere Gas was almost unknown. There 
was ne telegraph por telephone, A letter cost twenty five 
cents if it went beyond the hounds of your State. I* took 
me tern davs when I was twenty-three years old to go from 
New York to Cincinuati. 1] wsed to hear men diseuse the 
question with living interest whether they should ever live 
to see fresh oysters brought from Ballimore to Cinc unati in 
the shell. Almost every one of the great questions is tcience 
has been developed since that time, aad by and by there will 
veloped who will be able to follow scieuce and un- 


over it 


rica then. 


the re 


be men ds 
Cersetand even evolution. 
It was daring my day, as already has been said by one of 


out in 


the espeukers, that these great revolutions broke 
Enrope. I did not hear the of the cannon, but the 
-aine electrics! inflaence in the @if That ereated the French 


Revolution touched we. It was the electricity of God him 
sclf moving among the nations, aod sigce that time have 
seen Wilb growing interest almost every one of those steps 
by which power bas been compelled to coneult the multitude, 
whieh all Earope has been ecbanged froin ap almost 
nnivereal despotism to an slmosat universal democracy. | 
have econ Italy restored to her old uaity. I have seen amoth- 
ered Greece permitted to rise again and show her bead among 
I Lave ecen Hungary, with the uunamed and 
Roesuth standing substan 
tially in ber old pristine righte agaim. I have seen the work- 
ingmen of bogiaud enfranch zed @nd the moat of now 
wie'd ng that mightiest «cepter of the modern day —the vote. 
I shal! ‘to see every inan Of the age have the vote, and 
when every man has it I shall see other changes take place. 
All the war up from my childheod the world bas becn movy- 
ad lhauve been simply because I was one of 
God's pasrengers lle was carrying the whole world along 
and L eould not afford to be left behind. But to suppose that 
[iad apythug todo with it, and That it sprang from my 
purpose, is almost Blasphemy to wy feelivya, 
lam the voice e crying In’ the wilderness—but whe 
senthim to ery’ If there is anything dearer to wy beurt 
is tag belief ingen infinite God in all men and 
in ul! thinws ; and what a popinjay Of yan'ty wonld I he to 
say that the things of which I have been the spectator were 
‘They are footatens of God. 

uress buat bas long been predicted, and of 
4h No wan is 
great of bimself. Noman is great ¢xeept by that open clhun- 
rough which God can speak, aod whoever says 
live for the sake ci humanity, borrows it; 
Whoever does anything that is worthy of 
histirme and of his nution, it is God that does it. ‘* Work 
out your oOwu sulvation,” saith God te the individual and to 
ihe race, with fear and trembling earpestness, for it is God 
that Woracth in you to will and to do of bis good p!leasire.” 
When I look cown, therefore, jato the future, neur or far, 
my hope and my confidence and my trust for the future 
are simply—God lives and reigns, and the whole earth shall 
see bis salvation. 


and by 


the nations. 


nelest hero of them all, Louis 


live 


Thin, genius 


than .nother, 


d hy lite 

This ie the pre 
ch we bayvereen but the opening chapter:. 
Pim ti 
austhivg that shal! 


it is nut bis Own. 


I accept, then, in some eort, this gathering, not as a testi- 
mony to me, but as a testimony to my Lord and my Saviour. 
Whatever fan't has marred the symmetry of my life is my 
own, and whatever thing has helped you or helped other 
men is the Lord's, whose servant Lam and whose shoe-latchet 
lum not worthy to unloose. | would not have you think 
that I take all the compliments to myself that have been 
uttered, and yet I du take that love that led you t> «xagger- 
ate the truth, aod the measures, and the proportions of 
i love men 806 much that I like above all other things 
in the wor'd to be loved. And yet lean do without it when 
itis necessary. I love love, but I love truth more and God 
more yet. If it were necessary to stand Im dark days, the God 
‘hat belped me then will celp me now to stand ic brighter 
days; and if the winter did not destroy, 60 neither shall the 
sun oi July vor of August destroy me, for lam iu his bande 
to dv lus work auiocg his people; aod to him, not to me, be 
the praise. 

If! -bou'd look for implements and instruments, collateral 
and subsidisry, 1 should say that 1 owe more to wy father 
utd mother thun to anything else that | know of ia this 
world, because (bey cuve to me @ bodily strength and bealth 
that lavor does not seem to grind nor wear out. The spring 
that turns the wheel is perennial, and I go on milling and 
milling and milling, not because it is my duty, but becanse [ 
can'thelp it. That is what | was made for, and that is the 
wuy | wus made, and my father gave me & souud stomach — 
though bie owau was very much disordered—aud my mother 
yuve to lue aeerene spirit. bed bis company, counsel, 
instruction, aud exum" le ; aod 40 honester more gener- 
ous lature, &more soul, With as little envy 
aud jealousy in it as can be conceived of in an earthly man, 


never lived. He seldom said anything to me, but he lived 


before me, and that Was enough. My mother I have not the 
language to speak of. I know that ehe i+ born largely of my 
imavination, but | inherited that from her. I know that she 
is born very largely of my heart. Where did my heart come 
from? She gave meto the world that I might bea larger 
sell of bere, tb» do in the world the work «he would Lave done 
but never hud the opportunity. One thing | know, that ehe 
laid her baud upon my Lesd and dedicated me to the work of 
missions. God had compassion on them, however, and there- 
fore I never went to the work. She | to me an 
ideal in the air which has kept me from «in more than apy 
other agent. &he has kept me from degradation, vulgar- 
ity, narrowness, and meanness, from euvy and jeal uey, 
more than any olher influence Sbe has kept me free 
from these. I buve never envied a man in my life. There is 
not, a6 God kuows my soul to-day, w maa thet lives on the 
face of the earth whom [ wou'd not serve even 
his sandals and wash hie feet. Ic was the pospel of ry father 
and of wy mother that taught me theee things, or, rather, 
that cave these impu'ses to me without teaching. And now, 
next to tuat, hu. been the work of God and his divine prov i- 
dence io this land aud throughout all the world. 

t is not the privilege of every saan io Jive through the age 
in which I have lived. It isnotthe privilege of every man 
to have such # field and such & movement, such great ques 
tions running s0 dee}, rising so high, and coming to one by 
all the impuise of patrictiem a4 well aa by the fervor and 
faith of religion. Ther «are ayes like toe great Sabars, 
with nothing crowing in them for huudreds of years; and 
there ure ages that bud This has been one of 
those . bad nw election whether Lobould be born in 
SiS or two hundred years before that It waa of God. It 
hia decree. believe ip bis decrees. From the 
(;0d that coutrols it comes the down-flow of that grand «yim- 
pathy which is the final fori Christianity is itself to take. 
It has gone through its inilistory period, it bas gone through 
the great valley where wien caw doctrine us dry bones—very 
dry. It has gone through al those pericds, and it is now in 
a period of sympathy and loye; aud whut power, what mere 
reseon conld not do, the heart Of men kindled at the heart of 
God is going todo. For that which all the blasts of winter 
cannot do the smiling sun of summer does easily aud abun 
dantly. 

We are going forward, then, to the great age of growth. 
At this time there are wiauy that are looking forward to it, 
May | say—for the spirit ise etrocg within me—may | exhort 
—may | eay to nen that it is @ very easy thing to stand alone 
when you know you wreright. May! eay toevery young 
min that, sweet as praise is, the consclousness that yon de- 
serve praise without having it is sweeter yet. May I say to 
every young man that that which Is right is alwaya safe. 
May lesy toevery young man: Let no man feel secure un- 
til he is certain that his feet stand upon the rock of eternal 
right and principle; then let him not b> afraid of anything, 
if the world wil) not accredit the wap ut first it will have to 
afterward, provided he stauds with G_d, and with trath, and 
With humanity. It is an easy thing when once & man begins 
to live reht—thatis, notin “Wimeelf, but in the faith of God, 
and in the invincibility of rectitade of principles—it ia very 
easy for to take what every day bripge him. 

And now to you of my owu church and congregation I 
have po necd to s4uy anything, for you know as well as I 
know that the burden of love that | bave for you is greater 
than any language can express. To those of other Christian 
cenominations I huve tosay: I thatk you fur your patience 
with the *' Brooklyn Heretic.” [Laughter ] You have not 
exactly known how to tuke hin His doctrise haa seemed 
oftentimes awry aud unsymmetrical, but | don't wonder at 
it. [Laughter] There haus reemed be eecentricity, aud 
that is possitiy so. Idou'lree any myse f, but thick you are 
eccentric once in awhile. [Laughter ] Tou those who are of 
no Christian denomination in Brooklyn, but are good and 
stalwart citizens, and who bave shown their confidence and 
favor bere to-night, not so much to cele!rate me as the great 
cause of God that has been opening and developing in my life- 
time —I giveto you all bail! aud sbhuke your band in the fullest, 
brotherhood ; and only this will l say : That I repeat bere 
to-day as a part of my own experience what | have preached 
again and again : you are to be & man's friend according not 
to what he can render you, ut secording to what he needs 
from you ; and the poorest inan in this town —and, if it comes 
to that the wickedest—the most obscure, the most despairing 
man, draws my heart toward bim more than you do who live’ 
in fine houses, aud have a!) that art, wealth, refinement, and 
culture cau bring you. My relation to you is that of elective 
aisity ; wy relation to them is the relation that Christ sue- 
taing to the world. He pities it becanee it is so weak, infirm, 
aod wicked, and my beart goes out toward you in the very 
ratio in which you are poor, deepoiled, hopeless, needy ; and 
may God biess you all—and begin at the bottom—and min- 
ister steadfastly that truth, that beauty, that nobleness that 
makes wen worthy to be citizens of the Lobiest State in the 
freest commonwealth that exists upon the vlohe to-day. 

It was vearly eleven o'clock when Mr. Beecher ceased 
speaking, and it must have been much after that bour be- 
fore he was released from the many who pressed forward to 
shake havuds with bim. How many more would have been 
glad to do 60 is indicated by the many letters of greeting re- 
ceived, from & very few of which we quote a few lines: 


8 been 


to unloose 


and 


OLives Hoimes: * There are two chorches we have 
to choose between. There is the Church of the Kock, the character 
of which te unchanging permarence. Moet of us are content to 
leave that to St. Peter and flock. But there aleo the Charch 
of the Vine, the character of which is shown in perpetual evolution, 
expansion, increased and ever-increasing grewth of jeaves and 
flowers and barden and fruit. And thi«i« the church not handed 
over to Peter, but claimed by Christ him-ef. ‘lam the trae Vine,’ 
are the worde which procisimed it. Thi« le the church of which the 
great Brooklyn preactier is an apostie.”’ 


Joan G, WuittigR: *' The City of Brooklyn may well be proad 
of ber great citizen, but she will not be slone in ber congratulations. 


He will be gratefully remembered wherever iiberty , patriotism, tem- 
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JuNE 25, 1883, 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


perance, freedom of faith, and (Cbristian charity are cherished and 
honored.” 

Groner Contia: His cloqnenee and humor have heen 
aiwaye the powerfal altes of al pool causes, and in the valiant 
advocacy of truth and freedom age Cannel wither bor Custom elalc 
bie infinite variety 

Wenv “TT ehouid be plad to you On fo inter 
eeting my WwW ret of ra it marve ‘ in 
influence for good which M leecher has cxerted tn the great 
tations of the tp wh, 

Anprew White, of Cornell | piversity: “ Prob 
ably bu Man bas euch healthful, Impuires to #0 


Mari Hornkin & pul 6nd among the Moet cone) 
none of hie dav, Mr. Beecher «ntitied te both @amiration ad 
honer admiration fer extreord cary combination of ect, 


pathesr, ana humor by whieh Ne hae attracted, dell hted, 


coutroied and for eo lony a drawn to himeelf euch thronve of 
temperance, for Lis sympathy w the oppressed, and more et pecially 
for hie broad patrioti-m and the eerv ccs he condered during the 
War in stemmity sod causing to te miaent the current of 
opinion in Evgiand,’ 

Tlaves: you to accept my thanks for the 
invitation. present my co ‘ulations to Mr feccher, 
and avenre him of go very Cordial sympathy with the onject « f the 


meeting ” 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 

There is considerable hubbub at the Hub just now. 
People are leaving elegant residences for cottages at 
the north and south shores: some are looking to the 
country and the mounisains: others are off, and still 
Then we 


Others soon to be off, for European trave 
have:s Governor who 18 a consummate master of the 
art of keeping the Commonwealth lively to the tune of 
the weird sisters ; 


Foire buro and caidron 
He keeps polities and universities from settling into 
humdrum. Now itis Tewksbury whieh he flings into 
the caldron: pow it is education whieh needs some 
wizard’s wand to direct it; now it is unnamable in- 
vestigations which he wants « committee raised to do 
him reverence while he pours the floods of his pent up 
suspicions into their curious ears ; now it Is & military 
parade in cxquisite dress; now it is a veto, now a let- 
ter, now an interview, now a speech, now a legal opin- 
ion, now a sally of wit on pronouncing Latin, now a 
Scripture citation, now « bit of philanthropy and phi- 
losophy, ant always great swelling words of reform, 
while ‘‘his majesty, myself” goes round and round 
chanting: 
* wet' done’ commend vonr pane, 
Ard every one ebare the gatne, 
And now about the ca dron # og, 


ke ec. ves and fairies in ring, 


Eechanting a!! that you pat in,’ 

Everyh uly knows that there 18 a go “i «deni of theo 
logic CT Dut it is not very ser for it 


than alar: The on-sweep- 


provukes more merrime! 
people slong with 80 that any 
‘‘new departure ” is idle as the dog 
yrows 


facetious over a clerical error in the “Herald” on 


ing of ta 
howl! set up over 


baying the moon. The * Christian Register’ 


“singing” the Andover creed, and proeeeeds to set the 
words of the creed in a metrical form to music tn three 
parts. Whether it is the intention to introduce this 
new hymn aod the music into the Unitarian bymnal 
does not appear; but as our friends of that fold have 
fallen off a long way from Channing in some directions, 
it may be well as a imemoris!, sod possibly as a stimn- 
lus to a steadying belief in some substratum of thought 
in revealed truth if they should “sing” the old 
Andover creed occasionslly in their churebes, and at 
the annual festival, reminding them how Chanpisg 
preached on the conecq ences of sin. 

An aucierce of some 2.500 assembled in Tremont 
Temple Saturday afterno »n to listen to De. Meredith's 
lecture on the Bible as it-is to day: which was substi. 
tuted for the regular week!y exercises of the Sunday- 
schoo! lesson, and was the last meeting of the class for 
the season. It is signifiesnt that Mr. Meredith has 
drawn a class of some 2.000. Saturday afternoons, to 
study the Bible, and indicates the hold the Bible has 
on the popular mind in this century thought. The 
lecture pointed out the nature of the Bible as a book 
of religion, and showed that while it only incidentally 
alludes to history, outside of the Israelites, and only 
incidentally tuuches questions of selence, it yet does 
not violate facts of bistory and science, and stands out 
in bold contrast with the ethnic religions and mytho!l 
ogies. Some tnuterpretations have heen given up and 
others will have to be abandoned. He did not care 
for creeds and buman interpretations so long as he had 
the word of God. Ove Boston congregation was made 
happy and another unbappy by the announcement on 
Sunday morning that Dr. Meredith aceepts bis call to 
the Union Church, to begin the first of Nowember. 

The annual meetings of three days of the Massachu 
setta General Association, held in the Etiot Church, 
Bb maton, and presice d over hy Mr. BE. A. Stevens, of 
Malden, were ofa good order. The reports on tem- 


-perance, benevolence, and Sunday-school work, indi- 


cate systematic efforts in the churches to bring out 


the latent evergies and the unconseerated property of 
believers. ‘Two churches, the Rev. Mr. Boynton’s, of 
Jamaica Piain, and the Rev. Mr. Ewell’s, of Millbury, | 
bave well organized aod cfiicient temperance socictics. 
The report earnestly recommended the formation of 
church organizations to look after the young, and 
steadily and continuously do the work that needs to be 


done rather than leaving it to be done by extraneous 


forces. Tuesday evening President J. Hl. Seelye 


preached a thoughtful sermon on the historie verity of 
the gospel, from the text 
thus it behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the 


dead the third day; and that repentance and remission 


‘Thus it 13 written, and 


of sins should be preached in his name among al! 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” After the ser 
mon the Lord's Supper was held. Der. Eustis, of 
Soringfield, and the Rev. H. P. De Forest, of Taunton, 
officiating at the table. Thursday foreneon the Rev. 
A. C. Sewall, of Williamstown, read an elaborate 
report on the work and benevolence of the churches, 
and urged the adoption of some weekly eystem of 
giving as a part of the worship. The Rev. C. F 
Thwing, of Cambridge, read a paper on mission work 
in our large towns and cities, urging the union of a!! 
*hristian forces to reach the foreign populations, and 
criticising the tendency in large cities, ike Boston, t 
abandon churches when the wealthy ponlation move 
away. If need be, the Ilome Missiorary Society should 
helpsupport churches in such districts as the North and 
East ends in Boston. The reports of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society in the afternoon showed 
the receipts to be the largest of any year in its history, 


~+)> 


$81,010.60, and only 217,010.73 have been expended 
in work in the churches of the State. Earnest ad. 
dresses were made by the Rev. A. P. Marvin and the 
Rev. S. L. Biake. In the evening the provisional com 
mittee arranged for three addresses, without announc- 
ing any topic of discussion, which I suppose left the 
speakers free to go as they pleased. The Rev. D. 0. 
Mears led off with illustrations of a miscellaneous 
character, intended to enforce the use of the substantive 
more and of the adjective less. Christ, he said, did not 
use adjectives. This staternent will set the Sunday 
acho) classes to searching their New Testaments. [r. 
Dunn, of St Paul, Minn , gave a selid address on the 
demands of the great Northwest for missionary work. 
Then Joseph Cook spoke in a mircellaneous way, 
reiterating, in a somewhat subdued tone, what he said 
in the Monday Lectures and at Andover on the “‘ new 
departure,” and on probation after death. Some 
things in the new theology he likes, but they are not 
new. The Boston Journal's” report has sent- 
ence: *** The eyes of the world are on New England to 
day,’ thundered the rather exasperated declaimer.” 
This, probably, is so, rather than on the Lectureship. 
Mr. Cook spoke of the effect of the new theology 
on our Home Missions. The missionaries are dis- 
heartened when they hear of the theolegieal disturb 
ances atthe East. He is at this writing put down to 
speak at the Park Street Church, Sunday evening, on 
Missions and the New Theology. I submit thatthis con. 
tinual reiteration «f the dangerous influence of recent 
thought on missions is getting to be monotonons, as 
Mark Twain would say. 
The sessions Thursday were devoted 
to Sunday-scho>! work, and a paper bythe Rev. A. 
M. Colton, on pulpit supply, which was racy and 


>> give us something “resh 


on this subjeet. 


brilliant, written in terse English, giving a vivid pict 
ure of the old-time influences and motives which’ in 
duced young menjto go into the ministry. As a 
epecimen of its wit take this: The young men had not 
then heard of the Bethesda in Boston, known as the 
ministerial burcau, wh cre there are s creat many folk 
waiting for the movirg of the waters; 
more properly, like that other place mentioned in the 
New Testament, where tiey walk through dry places 
seeking pastorates, but find none. The report on Sun- 
day-scho>l work, by the Rev. T. N. Peloubet, was a 
bright and sugyestive paper, giving aome sharp hits at 
the loose and false use of statietics. 

The venerable Dr. A. P. Peabody preached the bac 
ealaureate sermon at Harvard College Sunday the 
17th inst. It was in the Doctor's peculiar, rich vein, 
polntiug cut thoughts which if entertained will be 
angels at lest, though strangers at present. There is 
no man in Cambridge more beloved than Dr. Peabody, 
his very shadow castiog a healing influence as h: 
passes along the streets. 

Governor Butler is expected to be present at the 
commencement this week. It is rumored that he wil! 
not bring with him the Lancers. Class-day was as 
brilliant as usual. The evening was delightful and 
the illuminations of the grounds were very fine. Pro. 
fesaor Hfarris of Andover has been engaved to 
supply Dr. MceKenzie’s pulpit from September til! the 
first of January, when the doctor expects to return 
from Europe. ONSERVER. 


or, perhaps, 


A correspondent, who knows whereof be speaks, asks us 
to correct our error in saying last week that Professor 
Thayer *‘ never subscribed to the Semiaary creed, but sub- 
stitated one drawn by bimeelf, which was believed to embody 
the substance of the symboi."" He adda: “ The Trustees 
haye no option in the matter. Every professor must give 
bis assent to the creed as the Founders left it.” 


¢ 


| Church owes the Sunday-schon’ 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


| 


‘PR VW CTR OWN OORRESPONDENT 


The present Week Nas been a week of unusual inter- 


eat Prst came the Monday morning ministers’ meet 

ings, then, in the evening. a larve and enthuetmatic 
yethering of the members of the Convregational Clab. 
The subject under discussion was ‘‘ Sunday schools 
What they Are, and What they Ought to be.” 
persons made brief and carefully prepared addPemses. 
Dr. J. H. Hollister, one of the oldest and most success- 
superi! fencdcents,. spoke on the 
ol to the Community; F. 


Sieven 


ful of our Sunday-scho 
Relation of the Sunday-rch 
Gi. tasign, Esy , for many years superintendent of the 
work of the American Sunday School Uaion in the 
Northwest, upon the Sunday-*choo! as the Pioneer of 
the Church; Mr. Vail cave statistics to show that only 
forty-three per cent. (of cur church members are in the 
Sunday-sehooi, either as teachers or pupils; William 
Dickinson, Esq., emphasized the duty whieh the 
Miss Mary A. Butler 
read a paper on the best methcois of conducting Infant 
classes in the Sunday-schoo!; and Mrs. Preussner, 
niece of Rev. Hf. W. Beecher, gave her experience in 
securing the co-operation of the parents of the Sunday- 
helars. These ladies spoke admirably and to 
the point. Mr. H. J. Billings to'd us how we may 
educate Sunday schools in systematic benevolence, 


een 


and Prof. Kirk, principal of one of our public schools, 
saicl that if parents would create a taste for good read- 
ing in their children they must read with them and to 
them, and take great care in the selection of their 
hooks. M. ©. Hazard, Eeq , the newly appointed 
Sunday-sehoo!l Secretary for the West, spoke of the 
difficulty in retaining our elder children ia the Sunday- 
echool, and of the way in which it may be met. W. 
Jaeobs, Eaq , Sunday-school Secretary for Cook 
County, of the best methods for training young Chris- 
tians for active service. Bishop Cheney, an invited 
guest, spoke earnestly and e!oquently on the relation 
of the Sunday-schoo! to the nineteenth century; the 
instrument in the hand of God, he thoucht, with which 
to meet the infidelity of the age. Altogether the even- 
ing was filled with practical suggestions bearing upon 
the work. 

Ono the same evening Mayor Harrison and the Com- 
mon Conneil passed a bill designed to prevent the 
Hooper High License bil! from going into effect till next 
April. Mayor Harrison made an eloqnent plea for the 
poor and unfortuuate men, engaged inthe retail liquor 
trade, whose business would be ruined if a 8500 
license be required of them with no more warning than 
the legislature has given them. Asthe resultof hia plea 
the Couneil voted to authorize the issuing of licenses 
till July to run till April 1, for 2108. and thus far 
over -} 000 persens have paid their money and received 
authority to set the State law at defiance. Of course 
no one Can prevent the issuing of these licenses during 
this month; but it is doubtful whether they are worth 
anything in the face of the legislative act. The Citi- 
zens’ League will test the «uestion very soon, and we 
may flod thatthe Mayor and the Council bave gone 
heyond their authority in their nullifying measures, 
and that the oppressed and virtuous liquor-dealer is 
linble to prosecution and fine for violating a State 
ordinance, It is strange that the friends of the liquor 
men cannot see that other men in the community have 
rights as Well as they, and that the tax or restriction 
upon, OF discrimination against, their business is 
allowed just because it is immoral and pestiferous. 
The Harper bill is unfortunate, perhaps, in permitting 
the sale of wine and beer at a lower rate than the sale 
of whiskey. It would have simplified matters and 
furnished less temptation to dishonesty had all licenses 
been fixed at the same figure. [ut the bill is a compro- 
mise, end we must take it for what it is worth and 
see that its provisions are carried out. The press is 
on the side of the law and the people, and against the 
Mayor and his liquor loving proteyés, and the contest 
in this city between virtue and vice for the next few 
months will be an interesting contest to watch, 

This evening (Friday, June 22) Mr. Stowe Sawyer, a 
graduate of our Theological S-minary, is to be exam 
ined’ by & council with reference to bis fitness to be 
pastor of the Northwestern Mission, which is ~ander 
the care of the First Church as one of its branch chap- 
els. The ordination services are to be held Sunday 
A few 
evenings since Lhe people in the vicinity of this 


evening, Der. Scudder preaching the sermon. 
mission raised nineteen hundred dollara for the 
land om which the « bapel is to stand; and last 
Sun lay eVening another mission raised $600 toward «a 
site for its mission, while the recently formed Lake 
View Chureh pledged $2 600 toward its site and build. 
ing. The same day the First Church took up a col- 
lection of $3,000 for the erection of the Central Park 
Chapel. Thus the work goes on, and young men who 
are willing t deny themselves, and do mission work, 
have gotten rich and abundant harvests. 


ClIcago, yune 
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‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vout. XXVITI., No. 26. 


Sunday Afternoon. 
THE BIBLE. 


By Henry Warp 


HE Bible is a book which is the result of the in- 
spiration of the best souls of every age of the 
world. It contains the sugar, as it were, the very sac- 
charine juice, of the richest fruits that have been pro- 
duced in all parts of God’s domain, expressed in 
human language, and illustrated by human figures, so 
that they are cognizable to the human race; and 
though I do not understand it from beginning to end I 
do not reject or undervalue it. 

When I pick out the bones, and cut off the fins, do 
you suppose that I do not enjoy fish? Or do you 
suppose that I discredit fish because I take the meat 
and leave the framework which was necessary to pro- 
duce and holdthe meat? Do yousuppose that because 
I do not take out the beams and foundation stones of 
my house and sleep on them Ido not appreciate the 
comforts of ahome? Ordo you suppose that because 
lenjoy these comforts 1 undervalue the supports on 
which they rest? How is it with the nursery? How 

is it with the household? If 1 understand these things 
- what does it matter if I do not understand those other 
things? And whatif Ido not understand the arith- 
metic of the Old Testament? What if much of its 
contents was for a former age and not for ours? What 
if its history is cluttered with accounts of places and 
times which we know but little about ? 

Philosophy says we must string together the figures 
and representations in acertain way. Yes, you may 
if it amuses you; but I do not think it important. If 
I have a hundred pearls, they are pearls if they are 
in a bowl], and they are pearls if they are on a tow 
string, as much as if they are on a silk or a silver cord. 
That which holds them is of minor importance, and 
you may take it away without decreasing their value, 
though you may decrease the convenience of holding 
them. The value is in them. 

When I go to the word of God it does not trouble 
me to miss a date, or to find an error of statement 
here and there. Such errors and omissions do not 
touch the fundamental question—namely, that this 
book is the bread of iife; that itis a guide to men 
along the way of righteousness ; that it is a source of 
consolation and hope to those that are cast down, of 
sympathy to those that are in tears, -f courage to 
those that are in despondency, of invisibility to those 
whose eyes see only tu@visible ; and that it is the arch 
of God that spans the world. Tae terraqueous giobe 
goes thundering on, and here ia this book is a record 
of the promises of God to the race that dwell upon it, 
and of the experiences of holy men through all time; 
and are we to throw it away because there seems to be 
an occasional error in the text, or because it contains 
some things which we do not seem to need, though the 
race has fed upon them ? 

Do you suppose I take a cob, and look atit, and say, 
*“‘Humph! the most useless thing in the world. Tae 
corn I believe in; that isall right; but was there ever 
80 ridiculous a thing asa cob!” I would like to know 
where the corn would come from if it were not for the 
cob! 

In the (id testament are the cobs that have afforded 
nourishment to the race; nations, generations, and 
ages have sucked at them and derived their power 
from them; and now that the eorn is shelled off from 
them are you goiag to treat them with contempt and 
ridicule? Oaandon has the race developed; more 
and more has it grown in knowledge and sensibility ; 
the methods of procedure have become finer and 
finer; the instruments by which men have worked 
have been steadily improved, and these results are 
largely due to the influence of this Book; and are we 
going to cast it aside on account of afew philosoph- 
ical or technical discrepancies? I am ashamed of the 
folly of my fellow-men when they say, ‘‘ I give up the 
Bible because I do not believe some things that are in 
it.” The question is, ‘‘ Do you believe in the mar- 
row of it? Do you believe in the blood that circulates 
through it? There is nota man on earth whose rai- 
ment I necessarily believe in, though I believe in him. 
Such things do not affect the man. And the Bible is 
not rendered less valuable by those things which are 
pointed out as defects in it. Ifa book is to be intro. 
duced into the world through the instrumentality of 
men, it must of necessity have attaching to it elements 
of fallibility, weakness, and mistake which are insepa- 
rable from human language and statement; but is the 
substance matter of the Bible what a man wants to 
enable him to build godliness in himself? Does it 
stand by him in every emergency? In youth, in mid- 
life, in old age, in adversity and prosperity, in sick- 
ness and health, in every condition of life is that Boox 
of God precious to man? Is it a medicine-chest from 
which he may take medicine for his every want? If 
p0, then why not accept it? 

In the Bible I believe. I am willing to admit that 


the time-element inheres in it, and that the imperfec - 
tion that belongs to human languagealso inheres in it; 
but no man should bave his faith in it shaken because 
of these things. A man has been wrongly educated 
who rejects it because he sees the externals by which 
it has been inclosed falling cff from it. 


THE CHURCH A LEADER: 


By Lyman 


Beho'd, the ark of the covenant of the Lord passeth over before 
you into Jordan. Joshua ili., 11. 

HE time chosen for the advance of Israel into the 

promised land seemed singularly unpropitious. 
The spriog rains had filled the Jordan with a rapid and 
dangerous flood. At this season of the year it cannot 
be forded; swimming it is even a dangerous feat.’ 
Bridges there were none; the inhabitants on the other 
side rested for the time in absolute security. But the 
host was setin motion, wondering doubtless to what 
useful end. The priests led the way, bearing the ark of 
the covenant upon their shoulders; the army followed 
ata little distance. No sooner had the soles of the 
priests’ feet touched the swelling flood than the waters 
suddenly opened a way for the host of Israel. ‘ High 
up the river, far, far away, in Adam, the city which is 
beside Zaretan, that is at a distance of thirty miles 
from the place of the Israelite encampment, the waters 
there stood which descended from the heights above— 
stood and rose up as if gathered into a waterskino; as 
if in a barrier or heap, as if congealed; and those that 
descended toward the sea of the desert, the salt sea, 
failed and were cut off. Thus the scene presented is of 
the descending stream not parted asunder, as we gener- 
ally fancy, but, as the Psalm ¢cxpresges it, turned back- 
wards; the whole bed of the river left dry from North 
to South, though its long windings; the huge stones 
lyiug bare here and there, embedded in the soft bot- 
tom; or the shingly pebbles drifted along the course of 
the bottom. The ark stood above. The army passed 
below. The women and children, according to the 
Jewish traditions, were placed in the center, from fear 
lest they should be swept away by the violence of the 
current. The host, at different points probably, 
rushed across. Tue priests remained motivoniess, 
their feet sunkin the deep mud of the channel.” 
The rude monument, made of twelve stones taken 
from the bed of the Jordan, long remained on the 
bank at this spot to mark the locality, anu to keep 
alive the memory of the passage. 

The fact that stands out in notable prominence in 
this narrative is the position of the church, represented 
by the ark and the priests, as a leader in this memora- 
ble passage. The church was both vanguard and rear- 
guard. ‘The priests were first to enter the river valley ; 
not till their bare feet were washed by the flood did it 
(raw back; and they were the last to leave the center 
of the river-bed, after all else had passed over. The 
fact is typical. 

The church has sometimes, nay, often, resisted hu- 
man progress; but it has been only when she was 
degenerate and apostate, ‘The true church bas always 
been the advance guard; first to lead the way, bold to 
press forward, patient to wait. In the journeyiogs in 
the wilderness the tabernacle was the leader of the host 
when in motion, and the center and beart of the camp 
when at rest. When Christ was born the Jewish 
ch@rch was given over wholly to tradittonalism aod 
ceremonialism; but the new advance to a Christian 
civilization was inspired by Christ and Jed by Paul ; 
the ark and the church—the new Christian church— 
went before, and humanity followed after. Through- 
out the Middle Ages the church, with allits faults, with 
all its apostate endeavors to resist the irresistible prog- 
ress of human thought, yet furnished the great thought- 
leaders. She gave literature its refuge and (i(erati their 
resting places. She furnished science with her pio- 
neers and agriculture with her first advance from an 
ignorant drudgery to an intelligent industry. She ed- 
ucated Luther, and Copernicus, and Columbus, and 
Ridley, and Latimer, and Tyndal, and William of Or- 
ange, and Coligny, and Cromwell. It was her energy 
that founded the first successful colonies in New Eng. 
land. It was ber voice in Whitefield and Wesley that 
first awoke the common people of England to that life 
whose nineteenth-century fruits are household suf- 
frage, a public school system, and a national temper- 
ance movement. Her ships, sent out by a missionary 


‘ International Sunday-sechoo! Lesson for July §, 2883. Joshua iil, 
5-17, 

1 Chron. xii., 15. 

? Dean Stanley's “Jewish Church,” Lectare 10. His references are 
to Joehna lil. and x., to Josephus, and to Paalm xxxtii. The narrative 
presente dfiicuitics which every candid and intelligent reader will 
feel. On the other hand, as is well said by the Speaker's Commen- 
tary, ** The mere fact that the whole vast host crossed the stream of 
Jordan at this of the year is no emall proof of the miracle 
here recorded. No human agency then known and available could 
have traneported them speedily and safely from bank to bank.” 
Even thore who regard the narrative as partly legendary caunot fai) 
to mecognize the divine interventionin the passage and the lesson 
which that intervention teaches, 


church, have opened the ports where tardier commerce 
has followed. And the’same church to-day in ourown 
land is planting the school, academy, college, and 
house of worship alongside the station and the farm- 
house in the far West. 

It is true that the church has often resisted progress, 
sometimes with fire and sword; but it bas itself fur- 
nished the antidotes to its own deathly content. The 
victors over its own torpor have been its own children. 
Paul was a Jewish Rabbi and Luther a Roman Catho- 
lic monk. Infidelity has sometimes broken down ob: 
stacles; but it has pioneered no one; it has led no— 
where. The leaders in scientific progress have been 
the men who have taught that nature is the handiwork 
of God, and therefore to be studied as bis book: be- 
stowed upon man, and therefore to be used as his in 
heritance. Copernicus and Galileo were both faithful! 
children of the church. Liberty as been nurtured in 
her lap; religious liberty has preceded civil; belief in 
the equality of all men before God’s jugdment throne 
has prepared the way for bélief in the cjuality of all 
men before earthly courts and thrones. Alfred the 
Great was a great king because he was «4 true believer; 
he hewed out of the Bible the grand foundations of the 
British Constitution. The Franciscan friars were the 
educators of that Simon de Montfort who was founder 
of the English Parliament. A luritan conscience and 
a Puritan church won for Eogland and for us the 
supremacy of government of the people, by the people, 
for the people. In all ages the church which bas 
dreaded progress and resisted it has been a degenerate 
and apostate church; the church which bas led the 
very vanguard of thought and life has been the church 
of the living God. To-day in America the true church 
is not the one which rests in cushioned pews, content 
with tlelds already occupied and victories already won, 
but that which is pressing forward to occupy new 
fields and conquer in new battles. ‘Toe church never 
fulfills its highest and noblest function except when 
its priests bear the ark of God in advance of humanity, 
and pioneer the way, that eivilization, with al! ite ac- 
companiments of liberty, education, and personal com- 
fort, may follow. In every good word and work, in 
everything which tends to ameliorate the condition or 
improve the character of mankind, in every movement 
to enlarge the sphere or deepen the current of educa- 


tion, to give industry a larger play and « better reward, 


to promote temperance, cleanliness, health, happiness, 
good government, in village, county, state, or nation, 
the preacher, the teacher, the Christian, in a word the 
chureh, should be in the front rank, leading the way, 
iuspiring courage, inciting hope, strengthening purpose, 
elevating and clarifying faith, fearless of obstacles, 
confident in God, assured of victory. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PASSING OVER JORDAN. Josava 5-17. 
By Hcentinaton 


HL one morning, when it was only beginning 
to grow light, all the great camp of Israel was 
aroused by the command of Joshua. The tents were 
folded up, the priests took up the ark of the Lord, the 
flocks and herds were driven together, and the long 
procession began: to move forward toward the river 
Jordan. As they came nearer they could hear the 
sound of the rushing water, and sce it foaming along 
its channel, but no one stopped to ask ‘‘ Where are we 
going?” They just moved on as Joshua commanded, 
ill they came tothe plain near the river. There they 
stopped and pitched their tents again, but the priests 
with the ark of God moved on nearer to the river, 80 
that the ark rested by itself where aj! the people could 
see it. The ark was their guide, and they were to fol- 
low wherever it went.’ Joshua sent word to all the 
people to wash themselves and put on clean garments, 
wnd pray to the Lord, for on the morrow their God 
would do wonders among them. Washing their bodies 
with pure water and putting on clean garments meant 
that they wished also to be washed from their sins, 
and have their hearts made holy. I do not think the 
people slept much that night. They sat in their tents, 
each family by itself, and talked about what God had 
(lone for them, and what he might do on the morrow. 
The fathers and mothers would tell again the story of 
the Red Sea, when God opened a way for their fathers 
to escape through the deep waters, and the children 
would listen with beating hearts though they had 
heard it many times. Perhaps some of the people 
thought if Moses were only there to lead them there 
would be no danger; but God showed them that he 
was with Joshua just as he was with Moses. He is the 
Lord of all the earth, and can save those who trust 
him anywhere ; at Jordan as well as at the Red Sea, 
by the hand of Joshua as well as by the hand of 
Moses. 

In the morning, when all was ready, the priests took 
up the ark again, and moved on to the very brink of 
the river, while all the people followed. There they 
halted, while Joshua told them to remember that their 
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leader was the living (tod, the Lord of the whole 
earth, and that he surely would drive out their ene- 
mies before them. Then he told the priests to pass on 
into the river, for the Lord would open a way for them 
through the waters. ‘The priests did not wait to see if 
God would do it, but obeyed, and went forward, and as 
soon a8 their feet dipped in the shallow water which 
had overflowed the banks, the waters which came 
rushing down from above rose up in a great wall, aod 
the waters below flowed on, leaving a wide, firm road 
through the river. Still the priests went on with the 
ark until they refched the very middle of the river, 
and there they waited till all the people had passed 
over on dry ground. Then Joshua called aman out of 
each tribe, whom be had already chosen, and told each 
one to take up from the bottom of the river @ great 
stone, and carry it out on his shoulder, These twelve 
great stones were to set up 48 4 memorial, so that every 
one who saw them might be told the story of that won. 
derful passing over Jordan. Afterwards, Joshua 
commanded the priests to come up out of the river, 
and they came up, bearing the ark, bul as soon as 
fect touched the dry ground the great wall of water 
ewept down again, the river fl wed over all its banks, 

nd there was not a sign of the way by which the 
people bad passed over. 

There was a great city, Jericho, not far off ; and from 
its walis, and the hills round about, many of the people 
‘f the land must have seen this passing over Jordan. 
S> itisno wonder that the story went through all the 
land, and that all the people were filled with fear who 
heard it. But we should thick the p2sople of Israe! 
would have been so filled with jvy, and love, and trust 
in (fod, that they would never again have doubted or 
disobeyed him but we shall see how soon they for- 
got, and wanted to have their own way, instead of 
going in God's way, just as we sometimes do when we 
do not pray, as David did, “Ilold thou me up, and | 
shall stand.” 

Sorrow, such as even children have sometimes to pass 
through, is called in the Bible a river of deep waters ; 
but God says he will be with us when we go through, 
and that the waters eball aot overtiow us. A little girl 
in & mission school ia Turkey wrote thus in @ letter: 
‘My age is thirteen, but though | am so young my 
sorrows are not small. My father and mother both 
sleep in the Lord, yet, though they are dead, I have 
much comfort, for I know they have sat down in the 
kingdom of God.” So», afar . ff in strange lands, and 
here in our own homes, the living God, the Lord of the 
whole earth, leads and keeps his children, and tells 
them, ‘' Ibs strong; fear not; I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee.” 


BUILDING AND * POINTING UP.” 
Br vue Rev. Geo. M. Boynton. 


A SI was walking the other day | saw some work- 
A. men building a stone wall. Happening to know 
the contractor who was euperintending the work, I 
stopped to congratulate him upon the size of the stones 
and the solidity of the structure. He called my atten- 
tion to the care with which they were being squared 
and laid, and then took me to a part of it which bad 
been tinished and ‘* pointed up” that | might admire it 
still more. 

We ialked about stone walls: of some othera which 
wefe in process of building, and in which inferior and 
smaller stones were being used, and how, though the 
‘pointing up” improved them greatly, yet itcould not 
make up for carelessness in selecting the material or 
in laying the wall. We looked at a wall, not far away, 
which 1 thought nearly as good as his, but my con- 
tractor said, ‘‘itis not squared as mine is; and then 
there is no strength in it, forthe stones are stood up 
on edge, and mine are laid flat. It will not bear any 
pressure.” 

Our young people’s meeting was beld that same 
evening, which 1 am permitted to attend. The sub- 
ject was ‘‘Curist, the one foundation,” and Paul's 
counsel as to what and how we were to build on it. 
Qoae brother spoke of the only foundation, Another, 
of this as advice to Christians in regard to their build- 
iug of character. Another, of the advantage of not 
having to lay foundations, but only to build on those 
made ready for us all. Another, of the necessity of 
building at the right time, and the impossibility of 
making up for earlier neglects by later care or hurry. 

This led a teacher to tell us how the time for the 
annual examinations and promotions was just at hand 
in the school of which he was master; and how the 
pupils were all eager and in earnest now; how those 
who had neglected their daily work through the year 
were studying early and late in a fever of excitement 
and apprehension; and how, though some might 
escape censure and failure by this spurt of effort, 
they could by no means make up their real loss, and 
how some would fail utterly who might have suc- 
ceeded by fair fidelity day by day. 


TIE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 


of the morning. You cannot make up for negligence 
in selecting or carclessness io laying your stone wa!! 


by *‘ pointing up” just before it is to be inspected. It 


young, are trying to do every day. It is done at 
school in trying to make up for lack of stu 
the year by “‘ cramming” for examinations. It is done 


in business in trying to make up for lack of constant 


—— 


energy antl enterprise by some grand speculat 
Most of al), it 

neglecting the continual patience in well-doing by 
which character 
produce the 
moral pointing up. 


is done im the 


alone can be mace. and 


not to the 
living falsely to. day, knowing that God's day of jude 


stability of the work 


realm of character, in 


dy during 


geekir tw 


impression by some process of 


Ilow much of outward religions life, of ritual ob 
servance, Of formal habit, is only that; “pointing up,” 
not building; addressed to the eye of the passer-by, 

Hialf the w 


ment is coming when be will in pect the work, and 
yet planning by sume undue dilizence at the last so to 
‘‘noint up” the carelessly lived life that it shall be 
accepted fir gor work. tut it ehall not sneeec!. 


at least. 

After all, the test is not looks, but strength. Wil! it 
| bear the strain which may come upon it? Will the 
foundation support the 


superstructure? Will the 


The great Master Builder knows mortar from stone 


wall bear the pressure of the bank witheut bulging ? 


What mi-« 
Purpose, Wi 
ur work to utter failure. 


ever un¢er the Great Taskmaster’s eye.” 
| takes we make, if this be our. sincere 

| hardly bring us or 
are wise we shal! not fear to test it daily by the plum) 
line of the law of righteousness, and 
level of God's word. Such work, 
stand. 


by the Spirit 
thus tested, wil! 


MR. HUTCHINS AND THE © MISSIONARY 
HERALD.” 


Auwerican Doat ‘rue ror Wee 
of ChArisiian New bors City 
Deak Stk: lu reply to your note of June 5, | wrote you on 


June 6 that l thought, whatever might be eaid in The Chris 


tian Union, there would be no public discussion of the matter 
ofthe report of the Referees at New Haven, 60 far & 
Prodential Committee was concerned 

The day after that letter was sent The Christian Union of 
the 7th of June reached me, and | immediately Inelosed the 
paper to President Wooleey, Chair: 
a letter making two inquiries. [lis reply baa been received 
and serd both the letters to you. | 
ed with that of President some of your readers 
might not understand the ocession of the questions asked 
and thatthe quotation in 
Union. 

The objection, as it seems to me, against making the pub- 
lic statements which the paragraphs in your paper eall fer, is 
that the public wou'd put be 
account ef the matter. 


nan of the Referees, with 
lesa wy letter is print- 
Woolsey 


the reply is from The Christian 


likely to reud through the full 


And moat per 


The details are many, 


sons would not take pains to master them sufliciently to form 


an independent judgment in the case; but the simple stat 
ment of President Woolaey, Chairman of the Committee 
which has gone over the whole matter, that there is nothing 
in the cuse which calls for public explanation OF setion by 
the Prudential Committee, scems euflicient 

Witheut any discussion of this epecial matter, it is but fair 
that I should say that Mr. Hutchins has been Purchasing 
Agent of the Board and phi lisher of the * Missionary Her- 
ald" for now sixteen yeurs; that his duties have brought him 
into business relations with great oumber of persons in this 
and in foreign lands; and that,-*o far as I know, and eo far 
as I can learn, there has never, during all these years, except 
in this single matter in New Haven, been so much as a ene 
gestion or hint from any quarter agaiset hia perfect trathful- 
ness and integrity. The Prudential Committee 
eure, that they have had abundant reasona for satisfaction 
with hie business energy, and for confidence in his probity. 

I am, Very respectfully, FE. STRONG 


believe, | am 


CONGREGATIONAL Hoss, | STREET 
hkoeTON, June 7, j 

Rev. Theodore Woolsey, D, LL D., New Haven, 

REVEREND aNr Dear Sik: ‘The Christian Union of this 
date, June 7, has just come to hand, and [| find in it two edi- 
torial paregraphes 
referees at New Haven concerning the charges of the Rey Dr, 
Todd against the business tmansgement of the ‘ Missionary 
Herald.” The interpretation put on the report ia different 
from that entertained here, yet the call upon the Pradentis; 
Cammittee to either investigate further or make some 
official statement in the matter is a call which, perhaps, 
ought to be considered. The committee will not meet avain 
untilearly next week. In the meantime, may I ask your 
judgment in the matter? I enclose you the extracts from 
The Christian Union, and would ask— 
1. Is there, in your opinion, acall for a statement, or ex- 
planation, from the Prudential Committee : 
2. Were the conclusions of your investigation of euch a 
vature as tomake a “change in the business management 
certainly due to the churches” ? 
Il am, Very respectfully, yours, 


having reference to the report of the 


Then flashed on me the interpretation of my parable 


E. E. Strone. 


The only safety to do honest Ww rk day (lay, 


If we 


is exactly the thing which thousands, both old and | 


Kev. aNd Drak Bin: In answer to your letter of June 7 
lL Leg leave to 
lL. ‘That | see no need of a pu 


fromthe Prudential Committe: 


ec explanation or «tatement 


mn the matter referred to. 


The cone’velons of our investigation were not, in-my 
Of «uch nature a to tuske & chs iu the 
Less munagement certalniy duc tothe churches.” If l were 
at tl tm! Of & n wi yed an agent who had 
many Cetaile to look to, and he madea rtainl 
led sake of uo aye Nasa beon 
-sful and energe suscer has been in his 
“iu Wr ry 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


(‘ommencement cxercises at this -titution hegan 
Sunday, June with ¢ ser 
MI'¢ h on Coe View of the World, the other, the At 
water Memorial discourse the ¢ y lr. Tay- 
‘lor, of New York WAS wldressa 
| nthe services and iif at Lyman 
Atwater. Morday was ciass ce that of 
Vol cars rev is Ws iterrunpie:! by toeclement 
weathe The #alutatory adress was civen by James 
biarian f WK i Vast ved by the 
Cia lor, VW im ‘The 
men rati‘a Atwat ven by 

| F. N. Ratan, of New Jersey. who staten for class 
at Ul y ec t teal of 
the eustomary gift ofa stutuc or f ‘ tom 
wnasthe “*Atwater [’rize in Political Science.’ 

M’Cosh sceepted for th: eg he class poem 
was by C V. Thompson, ©? Missouri, and the Joy 
(oration, which had to be delivered tu the chureh.on 
nt int of rain, was by F. LL W cl f North Car 
ina. The Junior Oratorical (Contest was hel! in the 
evening at the ehurch before a crowded audience of 
friends and undergraduates. The meeting of the 
of Trustees was bell in the mor vy, when the 
President made bis report, in which he stated that 
hazing bad been done away with, cisorder was ban- 
ished, and orcer was t! rnie. ttle denpreeated 
eve athleties, thereby srousing the indignation of 
Professor Goldie, instructor in physical exercise, Who 
says the President failed to ci-criminate between 
gymnastic drilland the exhiitions through the country 


if the baseball, football, and beat club. 


mpanies. Dr 
at this meeting, 
ns of the 


presented his resiznat: 
The day waa also the occasion for re-uni 


(io Wednesday the fourteenth 


classes 
aononal evymnastic 
exhibition was hell in the morning, the class-day ex 
ercises were continued by the ceremonies sround the 
d cannon on the campus, the slumni of the literary 
ms, apd at 
uiveraity 


ing the Lynde Prize l)cbate was 


sociehes met im their respective 


me o'c.oek the alum) dinner was at 
Llotel. In the eve 


held and immediately afterward the reception 


riven 
the seniors by-the sophomore class was held in the 
uborately 
was com 


at nine 


University Hotel dining-room, which was e 
decorated for the Wednesday 


meneement day, the exercises of which 


OCCASION. 


A. M. in the First Presbyterian Church, with the Latin 
salutatory by Henry M. Landis, 
lowed by the Eaglish saliutatury an! classical oration, 


of Pennsylvania, fol 


delivered by Benjamin W. Mitehbel!, of Pennsylvania. 
fhe following list of prizes and fellowships were then 


announced : 


¢ cal Fellowaenh Ber W. Mitch of Penn- 

The Chancel'or Mental Science Fellowship, John Gormley 
Murdoch, of New Jersey with honorable men! of Frank Evans 


Hloak of Ver Van a 


The (laes of 1360 Experiments! Science Fellowship, Albert Pra. 
lon Carman,of New Jereey ; w honors mention of F. A, ©, 
Perrine, of ‘ew lersey. 

The J. S. KR. Mathematica! Fellowship, Henry M. Land, of Penn- 
Vania 

The W. S. Ward Fellowship, Henry Crew, of Ohio, Clase of 
i SoZ. 

The M. Biological F: Waiter M. Rank n, of New 
Jersey. 

rhe Boudinot Historical Fi we AFpinwa dge, Ir 
of Connecticnt 

The Bandinot Modern Languave Fellowship, Henry A. Towle, of 
N W y 

Til f l’r yl is rs wa Rowe Paden, 


The S eand Keligion Pr Clande Kosa | ead, of New 
Je 

he George Potta Bible Prizes—Geor varde, of Olio, Willlam 

Finney, of Baltimore, Charies A f New Jersey 

The Lynde Debate Prizee—Fireat, A. e, of Pennsylvania: 
secend, Crouse, of New deraey thir M. Boyle, of Utah. 

in Orator Ws ‘ire. mor Vennia, of New 
Jersey , second, George MeLean Harper, of Penneylwan third, 

hn Maynard Harlan, of Waehimzion; fourth, James Marcas Bald- 
win, or Ss (aro ins 

The Maclean Pr James Marcus Baidwin, of Sonth Carolina 


The Dickineou Prize—John Ninton Furman, of Indiana 


The Clase of 156. Prize in Mathematica— William Brown Mcli- 
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vaine, of I!linois, with honorable mention of Henry D. Thompson 
of New York. 

Dr. McCosh will remain President of the college, 
although he says he will never withdraw his resigna- 
tion from the hands of the trustees, and will remain 
‘in the office only so long as he is fit forthe work. At 
two o’clock the commencement dinner was served at 
University Hotel, and by six o’clock in the evening 
campus and town were deserted by students and visit- 
ors, and commencement was over. 


BROWN, 


President Robinson delivered the baccalaureate ser- 
mon on Sunday, June 17, in the old First Baptist 
Church of Providence, his theme being ‘* Progress in 
Christianity Its Greatest Danger.” -Oa Monday 
occurre: the annual sophomore declamation exercises 
for the three Carpenter prizes, which were contended 
for by twelve sophomores, the victorious men being 
H. O. Alexander, first; W. 5S. Dike, second, and N. J. 
Rhett, third. On Tuesday the Ruode Island Alpha 
Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society met, hear re- 
ports of officers, and gave the reason for the omission 
of their usual public exercises, which was the absence 
of their orator, Dr. Eiward Everett Hale, in conse- 
quence of his dsughter’s illness in Paris. In the after- 
noon Mr. H. B. Staples, of Worcester, presided over 
the alumni meeeing, and resolutions were passed in 
memory of the late Professor Green, whose place on 
the Advisory Committee was filled by the election of 

Dr. Guild. 

’ ‘Wednesday was the one hundred and fifteenth com- 
mencement day of Brown University, and the exer- 
cises were held in the First Baptist Caurch, where the 
alumni, graduates, and undergraduates have gathered 
each year for over a hundred years to behold the fare- 
well ceremonies of the graduating class. 

After these exercises, which consisted of the cus- 
tomary commencement orations, interspersed with 
music and the conferring of degrees, the commence- 
ment dinner was served in the Sayles Memoria! Hal). 
At the conclusion of the dinner several speeches 
were made, the speakers being Governor Bourn, ‘55; 
Senator Aldrich,Gen. J. M. Reed, "58, late Minister 
to Greece ; Dr. Daggett, "38; Prof. W. B. Bailey, Rev, 
F. F. Emerson, ’63. After the speeches ‘* Old Hun- 
dred” was sung, and the President then announced 
the successful prize essayist to be J. LU. Eno, of Wil- 
mington, Conn., and the foster premium for excellence 
in Greek was awarded to W. G. Crosby, Edgartown, 
Mass., who was alsothe valedictorian. After the din- 
ner the chief interest centered in the ball game be- 
tween Brown and Harvard, and in the evening Presi- 
dent Robinson beld a farewell reception in honor of 
the graduating class. 

OQORNELL. 


Dr. J. T. Duryea inaugurated the fifteenth annual 
commencement of Cornel! University on Sunday, June 
17, by a baccalaureate address before the class of "83 
in Sage Chapel, which was beautifully decorated for 
the occasion, and filled with a large audience of friends 
of the class and undergraduates. Dr. Duryea’s theme 
was The Necessity of Work and Working Through 
Christ. Tuesday was class day, and at two o’clock the 
class gathered first for exercises in the great hall of the 
new armory building, after which the exercises on the 
campus took place. Inthe evening at Library Hall 
occurred the inaugural addresses of Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler, late of Michigan University, as Professor 
of American History, and Professor J. Burkitt Webb 
as Professor of applied mathematics and theoret- 
ical mechanics. Professor Tyler's address was 
on The Historic Beginnings of the Present Amer- 
ican College System. The commencement bal! was 
given Tuesday evening in the spacious new hall of the 
armory, and was regarded in all respects as a great 
success. Wednesday was an eventful day. In the 
morning the corner-stones of two new buildings were 
laid by Governor Cleveland, to be known as the 
Cornell-McGraw and McGraw-Fiske buildings. 

Mr. Henry C. Adams, who bas hitherto been a non- 
resident lecturer on Political Economy at Cornell, bas 
been secured as a permanent Professor in that de- 
partment, and as he is a radical believer in free trade, 
and as it is the policy of Cornell University to give its 
readers both sides of disputed questions, Mr. Ellis H. 
Roberts, of Utica, has been secured to give a course of 
lectures in favor of protection. Major Burbanks, 
under whose efthcient administration the military and 
gymnastic drill has been carried on so successfully at 
Cornell for the last six years, has been notified by the 
Department of his appointment to a position in Florida. 
It was only by the urgent influence of the Board of 
Trustees that his retention at Cornell for so long a 
time wassecured. Mr. McFarland has been detailed 
from the navy for instructor in the department of 
mechanical engineering. At the alumni meeting 
resolutions of confidence in ibe present administration 
of the President were passed with absolute unanimity, 
and ithe candidate for trustee who was known to be 


a cordial supporter of the present college administra- 
tion was elected by a vote of two to one over the can- 
didate who was pledged to co-operate with Mr. Warner 
in his criticisms and attack upon the present college 
government. 

Thursday, June 21, was commencement day, and the 
exercises, which commenced at nine o'clock, a m., took 
place before a large audience, ex-Governor Cornell 
being among those present. After the delivery of the 
commencement parts the writer of successful theses 
received honorable mention. The presentation of prizes 
next took place, A. A. Alling receiving the Woodford 
prize of 3100, and C. J. Walsh, W. C. Krauss and H. 
W. Smith receiving prizes of $100 each for excellence 
in velerinary science. Degrees were then conferred, 
and in the evening the graduating class had their fare- 
well supper at the Clinton House. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. 

The fifty-second commencement of this institution 
was celebrated on June 20, at Tuscaloosa. The exer- 
cises took place in University Hall, and consisted of 
orations by eight honor men from the graduating class 
in the academic department, and by two representatives 
of the law department. The graduates were addressed 
by the President, Hon. B. A. Lewis, LL. D., who 
also conferred upon them their degrees, and also an- 
nounced the winners of prizes and of honorary degrees. 
On Tuesday the anniversary Oration before the literary 
societies of the University was given by Mr. Chappelle 
Cory, who spoke on ‘* The Need for Scholars in Ala. 
bama’s Future.” Oa Monday Mr. G. R. Farnbam, ‘65, 
delivered the annual oration before the Society of 
Alumni, addressing them on the subject of True 
National Development. The baccalaureate sermon 
was preached on Sunday by the Rev. A. S. Andrews, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Selma, on the 
wisdom of taking Jesus Christ as a guide and coun- 
sellor. 

WELLS OOLLEGE, AURORA, N. Y. 

At Wells College the same plan has been adopted 
which prevails at Wellesley and at Smith; instead of 
addresses by the members of the graduating class an 
address is delivered to them. ‘This year it was deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, on the 20:b of June, 
and his theme was, ‘‘ How to Maintain and Develop a 
Spiritual Life while Pursuing ar Intellectual Educa- 
tion.” The day previous was devoted to the exercises 
of class day. The college is in & prosperous condition, 
being so full that it has been compelled to turn away 
applicants during the past year. The President, Dr. 
Frisbee, announced on commencement day a gift of 
$750; $500 to be devoted to special lectures on English 
literature during the next year, and $250 to an im. 
provement in the cquipment for the scientific studies. 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY CENTENNIAL. 


The centennial celebration of this famous institution 
ended with a promenade concert on Thursday even- 
ing June 21. On Wednesday evening there. was a 
reunicn of alumni in the Academy building. The 
centennial celebration proper occurred on Thursday, 
the exercises taking place in two tents erected on ‘‘the 
common.” Upwards of two thousand persons were in 
the tent, General Butler and bis aides in uniform being 
on the platform together with the academy trustees, , 
President Eliot of Harvard, George Bancroft the his- 
torian, Dr. Horatio Stebbins, of San Francisco, the 
orator of the day, and E. D. Hale, of Boston, the poet. 
The town was full of visitors, many of them froma 
great distance. It is said the speeches generally 
were of a high order, that the enthusiasm was great, 
and that $30,000 bas been subscribed to the institution, 
$25,000 being the g*ft of J. M. Phillips, a descendant 
of the founder of the academy. 


OTHER COLLEGES. 


The graduating class of Tufts College listened to 
the baccalaureate address delivered by President 
Capen on Sunday morning, June 17, on the Necessity 
of Circumspection in Daily Life. 

The twenty-sixth annual commencement exercises 
were held at Medford on Wednesday, June 20. At 
the President’s reception in the evening the anpounce- 
ment was made that $175,000 had been received as 
bequests, gifts, etc., during the past two years, and 
that $140,000 additiona! bad been secured to the col- 
lege, which now proposed to establish a permanent 
fund of $200,000. 

—Rev. C. C. Tiffany, rector of Zion Church of New 
York city, delivered the baccalaureate sermon before 
the graduating class of Lehigh University, Sunday, 
June 17. 

—The commencement eddress to the alumni and 
graduates of Asbury University at Greencastle, Jndi- 
ana, was delivered by Congressman 8. 8. Cox, of New 
York city, on the evening of June 19. He spoke on 
‘* The Marvelous Forces of Our Time.” 

—Governor Butler has accepted the invitation of the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College to be present 
at the commencement exercises June 29. 


Books and Authors, 
MISCELLANY. 


MAGAZINE 

“Thank heavens, we're sharp enough to know a joke 
when we see one!" said Jack to me as he lolled back in bie 
chair with the July ‘‘Atiantic” open in his lap at the last page 
of **Mr. Washington Adams in England.” “1 confese I pre- 
fer to be the savage American with wit enough to see the 
point of a joke, even if it is at my own expense, than to bea 
blockhead of a Britisher who never knows when the fun is 
being poked at him direct. Now how many Englishmen do 
you suppose who may read this etory of Grant White's will 
be keen enough to see what a stupendous joke be bas played 
onthem? I1l wagernot oneoutoften. They will all ewal- 
low it whole, and fall to wondering who of their titled coun- 
trymen the real Lord Toppingham is, to say nothing of this 
caricature of Uncle Sam. They'll accept that without a sus- 
picion. What gallibility! I'm glad I'm not an average Eng- 
lisbman.”’ 

“It is a gocd joke,” said |, laughing at Jack's earnestness ; 
‘and not the least fun of it is Mr. White's evident enjoyment 
of it himself. I feel certain he wust have laughed to himeelf 
when he makes the captain say at Lady Toppicgham’s table, 
‘Oh! I eay, that won't do! Couldn't guillotiae ‘fellah 
b’foah he was bawn, you know'—it expresses so exactly the 
British impregnability tothe point of a joke. But, really, 
what struck me most about the story was not so much the 
joke of it 4s the originality of the ‘point of view —what a 
distinclly Heury James stam those words bearnow! It 
was refreshing to have the tables tarned for a while and to 
have eome of the small peccadiiloes of Englieh society laid 
open to our inspection. The reverse order has been main 
tained too long for our awilability. Isn'tit so?” 

Yes, it is," said Jack. ‘‘The nations! bird might have 
grown restless before long, aud clutched some'bing else 
berides the arrows on a silver dollar. What conflicting, 
aggravating reports we do get of our conntrymen sbroad' 
I ‘mean with regard to the way they are received in the vari- 
ous foreign capitals. One momeut a mao will be paffed up 
with pride at the eéocial or artistic achievements of his 
countrymen in Paris or London, and the next he will blash 
with shame at the reporta of how this or that American 
Cresus has made a display equally of his money and his 
vulgarity, and been a laughing stock for even the very ser- 
vants. It's enough to’ — 

“If you're interested in this question of Americans in 
foreign society,” | interrupted, ‘‘ there are some things in 
my @crap-boek you ulightenjoy readivg. Here is an Eng- 
lishman on Henry James's England, and here are some 
views of Paritian society in its attitude toward Americans 
that may startle you. Read them, while | goon with the 
Miscellagy and dispose of the magazines. We'll talk more 
about it afterwards,” and ©0o, leaving Jack to turn over the 
leaves of the scrap-book, 1 turned to the magazines for 
July, taking up from Jack's lap, for the first, 

THE ATLANTIC. 


“Mr. Washington Adams in England’ has been spoken of, 
and that with several other notable contribations constitutes 
the most attractive and readable number of the ‘Atlantic ' 
that bas appeared for along time. The first numbers of Mr. 
Marion Crawford's ‘‘A Roman Singer” open the magazine 
with Rome, and St. Peter's, and a boy with a marvelous voice, 
who would sing and would not study philosophy. People 
will wonder that within six short months # writer can send 
fourth two important novels to the world and commence @ 
third, as Mr. Crawford haa done with his Mr. Isaacs,” 
Claudius,” and the ‘‘ Roman Singer."’ The ways cf literary 
people, however, are known only to themselves, and for al; 
the public may know to the contrary Mr. Crawford may 
have an accumulation of stories years old, which, now that 
‘Mr. Isaacs ” has opened the gate, may pour upon us in 4 
flood of fiction. Mr. G. P. Lathrop's new story, ‘* Newport," 
is aleo begun in this pumber, and gives prowish of belong one 
more ofthe graphic and realistic pictures of American So- 
ciety in certain fashionable places, which of late bave been 
drawn 680 frequently by literary artists. Henry James, 
whose name now appears without the ‘‘Jr.,” gives his im- 
pressions of an autumn jaunt En Province “in charming 
paper which recalls the delightful sensation of leisure and 
summer saunterings that one feels in reading his earlier 
Transatlantic Sketches. P. Deming has a little story the 
tender sentiment of which be conceals uuder the odd name 
of **Tompkins’—the rough exterior that covers a warm 
heart. The heavier articles are O. B Frothingham’s ‘‘Some 
Phases of Idealism in New Englaud,” aod Arthur Blake 
Ellie's ** Municipal Extravagance,” while the poetry of the 
number is supplied by Edith Thomas's Something Passes,” 
and E. R. Sill’s ** Service,”’ a most graceful and thoughtful 
fragment of verse. The more important book notices in- 
clude a comprehensive view of recent American fiction by 
women—Miass Woolson, Mrs. Burnett, Mra. Hallock Foote— 
and an appreciative article on Jones Very and his poems, 
all presumably by Mr. Aldrich, the editor, while the Contrib- 
utors’ Club is as fall, if not quite as interesting, as ever. 


HARPER 


It is & surprise on Opening ‘' Harper's” for July to discover 
a frontispiece that is not by Abbey, nor by Reinhart, nor yet 
by Boughton, but by Mr. F.8. Church, whose quaint faucies 
and delicate imagination ere refreshing in these days of pho- 
tegraphic art. In art he seems to stand ata point midway 
between human nature and Nature's nature, comprehending 
each fully, and gifted with a power of infusing each with the 
spirit of the other. His birds, beasts, and fishes all seem 
possessed of some human faculty; his lovely mermaids and 
witch-davghters, although human in form have the ehyness 
and grace of Nature's loveliest creatures, aud between the 
two there is an allinity stronger than resemblance, and yet 
not so strong as kinship. It is a sort of fairy-like good- 
fellowship, such as one might fancy to exist between the 
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=~ 
crickets, the katy-dide, the epirits of the field- flowers and | Mr. Howelis’s Womun« Reason In an 


the tiny little folk who live in the cups of blue-bells and 
sicep in the beart of & rose. 

Thies Witch's Daughter” of Mr. Church’s, with its great 
crescent, its sweeping niasees of clouds, ite grave and dec- 
orous ow), its lovely witch-maiden—although her arms and 
body are a trifle long—is @ delightful fancy, and one that you 
may picture to yourself any twilight when the new moon 
hangs in the primrose-colored sky. Mr. Church has given 
the old gentleman in the moon a lovely ward, and Venus will 
find a rival if she attempts any transitory coqyuetry on the 
genial old consumer of hot porridge. Indeed the art features 
of this July *‘ Harper's” are noticeably good. The ilastra- 
tlon to Win. H. Rideing’s article on ‘ A Famous London 
Suburb.” Hampstead, are worthy of careful stady; the 
drawings of Kobert W. Macbeth, the English artist, poescess- 
ing epecial interest. The art paper of the number is A. F. 
Gakley’s Conventional Art,” with illastrations by the 
author. The second paper on The Romanoffs, by N. Sather- 
land Edwards, eontuins portraitea of the late Emperor of 
RKuasia, the reigning Emperor and Ewpress, and of the heir 
appparent, a youth of perhaps seventeen, and with & most 
interesting and attractive face. illustrated articles are 
T.W. Higginson's * The Second Generation of Englishmen in 
America,”’ with designs by Howard Pyle,whose knowledge of 
colonial life and whose power of reproducing If seems us 
great as that of Alma-Tadeina in reepect of the ane ent 
Greeks and Romans. ‘ Chatterton and his Associates,” by 
John H. Ingram, with beantiful illustrations by Alfred Fred- 
ericks and Charles Graham; and ‘ Cincinnati,” by Olive 
Logan,a@n article which, with the profaseness and richness 
of the illustrations, will answer well for an actual visit to 
 Porkopolia” or the “ Queen City,” whichever name the 
reader may fancy. The story, ** A Castle in Spain,” is con- 
tinued, and is flanked with two short stories, one of which is 
by Charles Reade. Wong Chin Foo, writes of “ Political 
Honors in China,” and George Cary Eggleston gives bis 
views on the Education of Women . and the chief a m of his 
scheme ie to ‘' make everything subordinate to the one pur 
pose of fitting them to lead the lives of women contentedly 
in happiness and usefulness acd grace.” Robert Brown- 
ing has @ song illustrated by Rosina Emmett, and there are 
sborter poems of less significance. It evident that Mr. 
Charlea Dudley Warner is at the Editor's Drawer, aud it is 
needless to say that what one finds therein is@ bit fresher 
and more sparkling than of old. 

One of the principal themes discussed at the recent Con 
vention of Protestant Missionaries wus the matter of self. 
support, in which Mr. Sawayams, of Osaka, followed Mr. 
Leavitt, of North Andover, in advocacy of extreme self 
reliance; and Mr. Kanamori, of Okayama, most forcibly 
seconded them in all respects, save that he plead for foreign 
aid for schools and publication work. These two gentlemen 
are native pastors of great influence. At this oference, 
which proved to be one of great interest, 110 Were present, 
representing eighteen of the twenty-three societies at work 
in the empire, three of them being engaged in cirenlating 
the Scriptures. The unity of the missionaries was delightful 
and enthusiasm rose bivh. Closing with @& mars-meeting, 
for which the native Christians of ()saka had prepared, and 
which proved a great success, notwithstanding there were de- 
liberate attempts at disturbance, made by Buddhist priests 
The last word as to the number of communicants in all the 
churches is that there are five thousand. The procecdugs 
cf the Conference are to be published in book form, aod 
plans are being laid for another a few years hence. 


THE CENTI RY. 


‘clar’ ter gracious, boney, you sholy ain't chawed yo 
vittles. Hit aint bin no time, skacely, sence de supper-bel! 
rung, en ef you go on dia away you'll des natally pesh yo- 
se'f out.” This ia what old Uncle Kemus eaya to the little 
boy who comes in to héar saoother of thore fascinating 
etories which Joel Chandler Harris tells in the July “ Cent- 
ury.” The sentiment is a wholesome one, and Uncle Remnus’s 
reproof we trust will direct the emal!l boy's attention to the 
need of a good digestion. Similarly may it be worthy of 
consideration on the part of the pablic, to whom we fancy 
the genial Uncle Remus of the Century saying, ** 1 ‘elar’ 
ter gracious, honey, you sholy aint chaw'd yo’ Juue vittles. 
Hit aint bin no time sence you had de Jane ‘ Cent’ry* and 
here ycu be lookin’ fo' de July."" spite of his sternnees he 
bands it over and hereitis. Firet comes E. V. Smalley’s 
article on * Striking Oil,"" the processes of which and the 
regions where the urticle is found being clearly and admira- 
bly iliustrated by Henry Farnay's desigos. H. B. Ellwanger 
has an article on Old and New Roses, with three superb en- 
gravings of different varieties by F. 8. King, Following 
this is a septette of Summer Songs by minor American poets 
with a design, ‘‘Summer,” by T. W. Dewing. The Native 
Element in American Fiction Since the War is considered 
in a thoughtful paper by J. H. Morse, while Henry 
James's much hearalded paper on Anthony Trollope forms a 
companion study in the field of English fiction. We cannot 
own up to any great admiration of Birch 's portrait of the 
late novelist. Besides there are Recollections of the John 
Brown Raid, by Alexander RK. Boteler, a Virginian, who wit- 
nessed the fight, with acomment by Frank B. Sanborn, a 
radical abolitionist. Loo much cannot be said in praise 
of the admirable portrait of John Brown, which forms the 
frontispiece of the magazine. It is engraved by Cole, who 
alone is equal to such work, and forms a valuable addition 
to the gallery of Century portraits. Mra. Van Renaselaer 
has a ehort account of Frank Hals, of whom Fromentin 
says, ‘‘ No man ever painted better, and no man ever will.” 
This is not, however, calling bim one of the greatest of artista. 
Th :re is a wonderfully fine engraving by Miller of Hala’ “La 
Bobemienne” accompanying Mrs. Van Kenassaler’s text. 
Geo. W. Cable continues his pajers on New Orleans, the 
present article dealing chiefly with the suffering the city has 
undergone from time to time from flood and plague. 
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ad 
of elucidation, although the present installment closes with 
anything but a clear and ressonat'e excuse for the action 
(make a sacrifice) ta feel true 


under consideration : 
to myself, she answered Jamea A 
Black Base Fishing, Thomas A 
Padre Jose,” “Emerson's Early Letters,’ 
the Eve of War.” by Gen. Charlies P. Jones, 
Letters, ul! with the rest to make 
attractive and varied number, which, although less pictorial 
than usual, will give Uncle Remus ample chai 
by the time the Anguat number shal! be anticipated by & too- 
eager smal!l-boy public. 
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Adelaide Phillipa: A RKeeord. By Mra. R. C. Waterston. 
(Boston: A. Williams & Co.) The writer of this charming 
memoir found the best material for it in 
with Adelaide Phillips from the day on which ehe firat saw 
her as young **atanding beside Madame Arnaalt’s 
| piano,” until she was laid to rest in Marshfield 

long intimacy, combined with # cultivated musical sensibil 
ity of her own, bas enabled Mra. Waterston to deseribe the 
qualities of the artiet and the woman with admirable direct- 


ber close friendship 


This life- 


and point. Through the story of artistic suecess is 
| shown the noble womanhood, winning triumphs of @ higher 
order than any audience conu!d bestow. If she waa fortunate 
_in the elevated characi:r of her personal friends, it was 
because she was more fortunate in poseessing a character 
which made such friendships possible. She waa above all 
things @® woman, loyal, sympathetic, and quite capable of 
discerning and profiting by what is best in refined cultivated 
life. It ia evident that in herecale of values the womanly 
virtues held their true place to the end, unshaken by public 
or private admiration. She had duties, and trials, 
rows, known only to her 
| bittered her, but rather exervised 


closest friends, which never em- 


snd developed ber best 
Her genins for friendship helped to keep her life 
Wherever she waa in her many journeys 


|} nature. 
| aweet and pure 
she carried the thought of thoee whom she loved: and amidat 
all her public triumpuls her chief ambition waa to keep her- 
aelf worthy of this revard. Her knowledge of the serious 
side of life enabled her to feel deeply the pathos which lies at 
the heart of all true muvic, and euriched her interpretation 
of it with @ certain personal element which all who heard 
her recognized In oratorio, especially, she could throw 
herself into the expression of & heavenly sorrow with & sense 
of personal participation which gave wonderfal power to her 
vocal interpretation. Verheps nothing could so witness for 
the kind of woman she was as the fact that those who know 
ber best could listen with moral aa well aa artistic satisfaction 
to ber great rendition of ‘‘ He was a Man of Sorrows,” or of 
that great epiritual invocation, ‘' Rest in the Lord.” Mra. 
Waterston’s book discloses those deeper qualities of the great 
contralto’s character which it is well the pable should know 
was there; which it well to know ure pot incompatible 
with a dramatic carecr. Perhaps this littl book may do its 
beat work in teaching the mach needed lesson, that artistic 
interest had never been made an extenuating explanation of 
a feeble personal morale. The woman it describes never had 
need of such eatennationu ; never bad need to shield dislogaity 
to the noblest virtues of her sex behind the plea of loyalty to 
the She 
ajecial difficulty in realizing @ high ideal of womanhood 
amii-t the publicity and intensity of a wonderfully varied 
and successfal dramatic experience; and her career rebukes 
every one within or outside of the profession who claims that 
the necessities of the stage make such an achievement im 

poseible. We regard Vira 
as having maral value—sas teaching, in moat delight- 


necessities of Ler art. eeern’ to have fourd no 


Waterston's memoir of ber friend 


ful way, @ noble lesson to all who are beginning to imbibe 
the false doctrine that an and moral purpose are 
incompatible We touy udd that to have been worthy of the 
friend aod biographer who has given us such @ coarming 
record was not the least of the trium; hs of Adelaide Phillipa’s 
life. 


Songs of Faith, Hope, and Love . lay-Sehoois and 
Devotional Meetings Compiled by Albert J. Holden 
(Wm. A. Pond & Co) Mr. Holden's object in this took is an 
excellent one it ja to provide something for our Sanday- 
schoole and prayer-meetings better than the sanctified Negro 
minstrel songa which have been so popular in days past, and 
more within the capacity of the average church than such 
music as Mr. Lasar bas given us in bis admirable but gener- 
ally impracticable Hiymnary.” As collection of hymns we 
think Mr. Holden's collection is a success. It is certainiy many 
degrees superior in spiritual taste and culture to the ** Gospel 
Hymna,” fer the prayer-meeting, or the ‘‘ Golden What-you- 
may-call-it,” for the Sunday-school. If itis not all of the 
highest type of poetry there is no doggerel In it. The music 
does not eqnal the hymns. A good tuneis the product of 
inepiration ; itis an occasional and rare production; there 
are few composers who have ever produced more than three 
or four original tunes. A good tune is aa difficult to com- 
pose as a good Collect. Mr. Webb produced by an inspira- 
tion the tune which the church has ever since sung to ** The 
Morning Light ia Breaking,” but he never mated it. The 
work of the editor of a tune-book must, therefore, be mainly 
a work of selection or arrangement; and in this his field ts 
limited by copyright. Mr. Holden has written too mach, 
and selected and adupted too little, to make the ideal tune- 
book for his purpose. 


artiatic 


For Sun 


The Virginia Campaign of tiani'65. By A. H. Ham- 
phreys. The Shenandoah Valley in 15604. By George E. 
Pond. ASlatistical Record of the Armies of the Uniled States. 
By Frederick Phisterer. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) These 
volumes complete this admirable series, ‘‘ The Campaigns of 
the Civil War,” comprising in all twelye volames. The 
** Statistical Record” is supplementary to the series, and in- 
cludes a tabular account of the numbers and organization of 


the armies of the United States, a chronological record of 


ce for ao rebuke | 


and sor- | 
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. 


eryagement+, and record of neral cfilcers. It is not 
Thee dful to enter here into erit “til of these 
ticular Volumes / a4 nob to eay thal the entire series 
hus well fulfilled ti proiise of the pening vol imes, aod 
that, notwithstanding some ine yuality of execution, the work 


most 


ulisfuctory history of the 


vill War which ius! 


lieailera (New rk [vi lankeman, Tay- 


i? 


lor & Co) For these books the publishera make the claim 
thut they are pre-eminently the lanwuage readers; that they 
ise fall Approve ** methodgs rently they are 
faultless iu their that they are ilinstrated by the 
beat American artista: that t are uneqjuaied in typo- 
yraphicsi heaul they are tubeatantially hound in 


he hooks mre ed sutil i! to tue 


cloth. T eye, both within 
und without: as to their intrinsic claims, the echool-room 
teat must be the only criterion. Certaloly the work seems 
vrudual, sod the and thcuvht-work looks 


reasonaile. There la probably future fur these books. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Until September 24, ‘' The Critic’ will be fortnightly, aa 

formerly. 
James K. Osgood & Co., the popniar Boston publishers, 

have opened &@ branch bouse in this city 

for July is & mid-summer nume- 

th other atiructions, a short novelette by 


** Mullis 


Lippineott’s Magazine” 
her and contains, w 
the author 

—The Brooklyn “ Union" is publ 


series of interviews wit 


dawn. 

shing avery interesting 

h leading clergymen on Church Life 

and Work, reported by Mr 
—William Gotts 


vi eon, 


erger, of this city, who has given us so 


many admirable historical asd archeological romances, bas 


iseued A Tragedy in the Imperial Harem at Constantino— 
le.** 
—The second volume of ‘' Topics of the Times” (G. P. Pat- 


nam's Sons) bas just appeared, and 
Woiiberfor 


eseays on Gam- 


hetta. Swift. George Sasd, and other literary 


personaye- 
—Mr. Hale's" 7 Ti 


ularity, amd nO One who has fullowed it will he 


nes (ne is Ten” has deserved ita pop- 
surprised to 
know that Koherts bros. (boston) have «ued sew end 
enlarged edition 
The Muyaz ne of American History 

tulu an by Mr. Joel Kenton, on Noah 
suid to contain some incidents o! 
his very early life 

—Mr. George W. Cabie, th 
the national conference of ¢ 
held in Louisville next F 4)! the 
System in Soutbern Prisons.” 


r July will eon- 
Webster It is 
curious interest relating to 
novelist, will read @ paper at 
rrections to be 

‘The Lessee 


narities and ¢ 


subject to be 


Mr. Hardy's “ But Yet a Woman ™ js in its seventh thon- 
sand, snd deserves the widest | ble su! lt is one of the 
purest and sweetest stories of modern | may he 


commended without qual fication for the elevation of its sen- 


timent and the rare beanty of its etyle 


The Old Testament ce pany Of revicers have now com- 
pleted their last révision and are making up the eppendix 
containing the unadjusted ferences between the Ameri 
ean and English revisers. The revision will be completed 
prohably toward the close of the year, and will be brought 
out next year by the Oxford and Cambridge Presa 

Rumor eguin deciares that Matthew Arnolt w ll visit this 


country in the autumn. We sincerely hope itistrue. Like 


most Otber writers, Mr. Arnoc'd save many unwise eome 
weak things, but! Very sr-headed and car d ob- 
eerver of social cor Mons, & Vi-ll us may Open bia 
yes to some Amer ar) iife wt did not take 


into account when he wrote gbout us & year aco. 
early is that 


to he published by Mr. T. 


r tie 


—Among the announcements f 


of a revised and popular edition, 


Whittaker, No. 2 and 5 Bible House, New York, of “ Salad 
for the Solitary und the with over fifty fine engray 
ines, and at half the price of the previons editions. It isto 


The 
work has an established reputation, and in thisimproved and 
compact form it will undoubtedly become very popalar with 
a new clase of readers. 

—The eubstantial character of much of the writing whieh 
appears in The Continent” in the feet that it 
has giread, taken permanent form in several attractive vol- 
umes published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. “The Con 
tinent” has the edvantage not only of a fine corpa of contrib- 
tributore and some very good illustrative work, but of the 
vigorous editorship of Jutge Tourgee and of the admirable 
supervision in the Home and Literary departments of Mra. 
Helen Campbell. ‘ The has amply met the firat 
condi*ion of success, which is to deserve it 

—The Wheelman,” 
in America, ia @ carefully edited, 
able magazine, and has much |: 


be reduced in size but handsomely printed and bound. 


is indicated 


Continent” 


bicycling interesta 
well-managed and enjay- 
it of to those who 


the organ of the 


intereat 


are not wheelmen, ite main o! ject of course being to serve 
the interests of those who are. The June number has an 
excelleat illustrated article on the Massachusetta Bicycle 


Clab, @ poem called *'A Cycle of the Seasone,"’ with text and 
illustrations tuixed In @ truly cyclonic fashion, after the style 
of some oi the St, Nicholas jingles, a new installment of @ 
continued story, and many short articles of varied interest. 
The newa departments are full of bicycling ecs-ip. 

—‘* The Manhattan” (Temple Coart, New York,) steadily 
ipproves. TheJduly number opens with an illustrated article 
on ‘ Princeton College,” in & Very entertaining 
style and giving & Very clear ides of that institution. Julian 
Hawthorne beg'nas characteristic story entitled Beatrix 
Kandolph,” which Opens in Gn entertaining and promising 
faahbion ; another contributor, whom seme resdera will be 
surprised to see dealing in romance, {s Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton; there are entertaining articlea by F. | Stevenson 
W. H. Rideing, aad other popular writers, and poems by G, 


E. Montgomery, J. VY. 8. W. Duffield, and W. J, 


Written 


Henderson, 
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the Duc de Lroglie. 


Jev ons. 

“The Romar. Pucts of the Augustan Age.’ By 
W.G. Sellara. 

“Specimens of French Literature from Villon to 

Hugo.” 

* Easaye, Clasei¢al and Modern.” By F. W, H. 

Myers. 
J. Osaoon, Boston. 
* Hia Second. Campaiyo.”’ Round Robin Series. 


CHA*LES SCR. BNER'S Sons, N. 

“Gettyeburg to the Rapidan.” By A. A. 
Humphreys. 

“The Atlantic Coast By Daniel Ammen. 

“The Guif and Inland Waters.’’ By A. T. 
Mahar. 

MAUAZINES. 
Magazine of Art, The Century, Art Amateur, New 


Spiel. 


MACMILLAN & C0, 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVII No, 26. 


BUOKS OF THE WEEK. | 
[The receipt of ail new publications delivered al 
the Bditertai Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in tla earliecal subsequent Pudi shers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
motasion in this respect. Accompanying 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


Am. Tract Soe, N. Y. 
“Heavenly Recognitions. By Wm. Aikman, 
D.\), 
T. & T. Crank, Edinburgh. 
“ Presbyterianiem.”’ By the Kev. John Mac- 
pherron, 
Hanresn & Baoe., N. Y. 


(Franklin Square L:brasy.) 

*A History of the Bridge, Wm. Conant, 

and ** The Bridge as a Monument,” by Schoyler 
Montgomery. 

* Frederick the Second and Maria Theresa.” 


by 


by 


N, ¥. 

“In the Land of the Lion and the San; 
érn Persia.” By C.J. Wiis. 

* English Towns and Districts. 
Freeman. 

“Methods of Social Reforin.” 


MacCMILLAN & ('O., 
er, Mod- 


By Edward A, 


By W, S‘aniey 


** Nancy Hartshorn at Chautanqua.” 
T. B. Petexson & Bros., 


“Those Pretty St. (: 


J. 5. Ouitvie & Coe., 


Phila, 


“orge Girls. 


Intermations! Keview, Speculative 
Nicholas, The Pulpit Treasury. 
J. Witney, Detroit. 
By Rudolph 


Englander, The 
Philosophy, St. 
Music published by C. 


** Ballade,’ for Fiute and Liorn. 


“<jrand Festival Marche.” Rv Car! Mejer 


MARION HARLAND'S 


NEW STORY, 


JUDITH 


CHRONICLE OF OLD 


JUST REGUN IN 
r 
Dur 


CONTINENT 


A VIRGINIA 


Illustrated Weekly Magazine. 


MARION HARLAND ia a genuine Americar 
author, whom Iife sbroad has only made riper and 
richer in thought, and more earneet in her devotion 
to her native land, whose | fe she does not recard as 
designed «imply to farnieh a coanterfoil to foreign 
perfecubiity. The unlovely eides of the old 
Southern life have #o often been painted, that it is 
well that a loving hand should trace its brighter 
features. 

In“ Judith” the anthor describes the land of 
her birth, and portrays the scener and eocilety in 
which her cir hood was passed. 

** The domestic life of thie rewion te rapidly chang 
ing, and thisrecord of its picturesque phases, from 
a woman whose faculty for observation aud skill in 
narrative are well-known, will possess much inter- 
est.”"—{New York Tribune. 

The etory will be illustrated by W. L. Sheppard 
and A. B. Froet, 

NEWSDEALERS, 


FOR SALF LY ALL 


THE CONTINENT. 


Now better than ever, may be had 
‘Judith until Feb. I, 


1. From the of * 
lest, for or, 

2. From the bewinniog of ‘‘ 
lend, with back numbers from Jan. |, 

3. From the biginuing of *° Judith” 
Ix~4, with Judge Tourpe+'s last nove! 
Shares ( pages, illustrated) for 

Frow the bewinuiue of ** Judith” 
lss4,. with back numbers from Jan. 1, 
soreely bound in lke otb, for 83.50. 


Jar. 1, 
r $3. 
l, 


** Hot plow 


until Jan. 1, 
hand 


5. Forone year, bexinuing with any number, for 
share,” 


For one year with Judge Toursgee’s ‘* Hot Plow- 
for 


Cor. ELEVENTH AND 
CrHestnutT Srs., 


PRUITILA., PA, 


TIONS 


PU BI. 


N E Ww 


os 


FOR SUMMER READING. 


Macmillan’s Dollar Novels. 
DR. CLAUDIUS., 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


‘In these arid days of the rea'i<t.c novel such astory 
as ** Dr. Cisudius”™ brine with it the exhiUaration 
Of a pleasant surprise.—[New Lribune. 


MR, ISAACS. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


**Mr. Ieaace” isa work of unnena) ability . 
Pally deserves notice it is Sure to attract, — (Lon- 


J OHN INGLESA NT, 


BY J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 


it is certainly the gre atest work of fiction produced 
Within the present decade —Jowa Churchman. 


Recently Published: 
THE STORY OF MELICENT. 
By Favr Madoc. 
THE BURGOMASTERS WIFE 
By Georg Ebers. 
HYPATIA........... By Coaries Kingsley. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE 
By Cuarles Kingsley. 
TWO YEARS AGO. . 
By Charles Kingsley. 
WESTWARD HO! 


ALTON LOCKE.. 


By Charles Kingsley. 
By Charles Kingsley 


SE By Charles Kingsley 
P............... By Miss Laffan 
CHRISTY CAREW....... . By Miss Laffan 
FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE 
COU NSELLOR...... .By Miss Laffan 
JANETS HOME.......... By Annie Keary 


CLEMENCY 
y Annie Keary 
A DOUBTING - Annie Keary 


Fourth Ave., New York, 


ANS and CH CARDS, 
w Type, and an 458 

Gut! Flerat Autograph 

foriicta. SNOW & « Meriden. Ct. 


“Ol the hundred give but three.” 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR SUMMER RESORTS. 


Ver, if ta undoubtedly a go oad plan th take with you 


4 othe summer howe a well selected aet of 
oka for singing and playing. 
For Singing, take : 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, %NUARGED 
($2. boards, or 32.50 cloth), the best miscellaneous 


re ection of popular sommes, with accompaniment, 
extant 


MINSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEW. 


($2 Boarde, $2.60 Cloth). ‘Best and only collection 
of the world-wide famous Piantation, Jubilee, and 
Minstre, 

(#2 Boarda, 


BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG, 


Admirable assem)lawe of the sweetest sacred lyrics 
Piano or Organ aceonpaniment. 
For Playing, take : 
MUSICAL FAVORITE, ‘#2 $2 
*" New and very well 
chosen collection of Plano Pieces of medium diffi 


culty. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS Fach 82 Bde. 82.50 
Cloth 

nbilshed. De 


GEM= OF THE DANCE 
Theavery brixhteet piano muate 
acriptione of 3) other first-class collections sent on 
appucation. 


In press and nearly ready: 
A Grand Book of WAR SONGS. 


For Cor Fires, and all G. A. R. meetings. 
out it! 
Any mailed, postpaid, for retal) price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


Cuas. H. Diteon & Co., 867 Broadway, N. ¥ 


GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS. 


Summer Clearance Sale of Rooke, Bibles, and Al- 
baome, at 30 to 74 per cent. ieee than ordinary 


prices, 


Look 


Catalogue sent free. 


at 30 to 60 per cent. Discount trom Pub- 
lishers’ Prices. 

Double quantity sent to select trom without any cr 
tra expense Satisfaction guaranteed or books to be 
returned tree of anv expense to purchasera Cata 
logue tree on apy tic ation Address 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nassau street New York Citr, 


Of Undoubled led Excellence! 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. _ GOOD AS GOLD. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Any one of these Song Books wii! give you eratisa- 
faction in your Sunday Schoo), 


$30 per 100; 35 Cents ench by Mail. 


BIGLOWV & MAIN. 

76 EAST NINTH ST., §1 RANDOLVH ST., 
NEW CHICAGO, 
@ ine Adeerteser aud 


TIONAL. 


EDUCA 


FEMALE AC ADEMY, 
Albany, N. ¥. 


Three rewular courses of study. 
art, muric, 
anexztrain the course. 
received in the principal's home. 
daily. Seud for a catalogue, 

LU A. PL rON, ‘Principal. 


AP BAN 


Best facilities tn 


French spoken 


VOUNGTI 
A select Family Boarding School. 
(1855) Aubern, 4. (1883.) 

The transition of de.icaw giria fronitthe home to the 
ecininary or the collewe ia often hazardous ; and in 
telliment parents are asking forsupertor educational! 
advantages without the more objectionable features 
of boarding: echool life. 

The attention of the most exactiog patrons {a in. 
vited to the distinvulshing cnoaracteristics of this 
inetitution. 

contain Course of Study, and Patron 
Testimoniala, and estate especial provision for the 
health and recreation of Boarding Pupils. Morti- 
mer L. Browne, A. M., Principal. References 
Auburn Theolowical Beminary the Rev. 
iierrick Johnson, Chicago the Kev. Ilonry 
Kandall, D. D.. New York, Calalosues at this office. 

EST TEAC HKES, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instrnction, low or hush. 
premptiy provided for Families, Kchools; Oo! 
Utrenlars of wood achools, with intelllaen sdvice, 
free to pareutsa personally. Malied for postage. Al) 
akilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form." 

J W. BOHERMERHORN, A.M. Hecretary, 
7 East l4th Bt. near Sth Ave., N.Y. 


modern languages. Artinstruction not) _ 
Limited number of puptis | 


| 


LADIES’ INSTITUTE. | 


|} one Teachers . 
| tory 


Asean COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsic. New Vork. 
Course: Ten Professors 
Library, 15,000 volumes ;: 
Laboratory Museum Every Faet ity for the 
Complete Libera) Education of Women, 
8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., 


CHRISTIE'S SCHOOL, 
and COLLEGE Gttipe, 
ast reted, represen cing leading i, 


cents. Special catalogues sud | nformateen eoucer 
and facail.es 
Teachers send for Application Porm 


Twenty 
Observa 


Complete C 


President. 


rues; portace, | 
ing schoolefree to pareors deaerthing wants 
teachers 

cerpor to T 


AMERICANS VISITING PARIS 


Will find tne Church of the american at No. 
21 Kue de Berri, Chamye to the nervices of 
which they are cordially luvited. Heb Si 

It is to be rerretted th t many forget or lose pie 
relivious worship when abroad not accustomed 
soathome wany younw men here from C hrivtis 
homes tua'ly lew lect Sabbath observances, 
These wontd be persona'ly in-{ted to religious inf) 
ences if wo were advised by friends at home of their 
al dresses 

Acknowledgements and reporta will be gent for 
eostributions to the most hopefal and important 
Missions of France 

MecAll Mission cireulara, with times: if service, 6te., 
may be found atthe American Chapel, 


A. F. BEARD, Pastor. 
st DREXEL, HARJES & CO, Bankers, 
aris. 


_—— 


\TALOGU New Ready. 
in new and etandard 
in every depertment o 
30 1050 peret 
lhe lowes -priced 

try any bookseller 
wn fhe United Sfatra Will be 
free to an) 

A LAUHIAT, 
S01 303 Ww tut, 


AWAKD AND INVALID BOYS. 


and 
teacher, makes the instruction of such boys a epe- 
Ciaity. Location delightful. Addreas Da. WILL- 
IAMSON, Lyme, Conn. 


The undersiened, an experience’ physician 


LNIVERSITY. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Entrance examinations commence at9a.m, 
hand September is. Forthe University Hegia 
ter with full state:vents rewarding requirement. for 
sdmiasion, courses of study, dewrees, honors, ex 
penees, free ete., and for apecia) in 
formation, app'y to THE PRESIDENT OF COR- 
NELI. USIVERSI * ‘Tthaca, N.Y 


June 


ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham. Mase, 

A firet-clasa Ovoliewe-Preparatory and Enw ish 
Schoo for both sexes. Expenses to $2235 a year 
Ninth year bewina Sept. &. Bend for a Catalowue. 
JAMES E. VOSFE, Princ ipal. 


ae SITING 


F ORT EDWARD TUTE: LEGIATE INSTI- 


Fort Edward, N. 
Rebnilt. 26th Vear, Septentber loth, te 82°) 
for collewe preparat« business. or other sraduat- 
iew Brick buildbnwe, warmed with 
steam ; the handaomest and beat appointed board- 
ing @eminary for ladies and gentiemen in the State. 
Thorough case instructions free courses . 
oratory music ; r-istent care of manners, 
andmorale Twe.ve teacuers. Addr 
JO. E. KING, 
L ENS FAI. “AC ADEMY. 
tsien* Falis, Warren N. ¥. 

In acho’arship ranks first in the State, Besutifn! 
and healthful! locatior.. 


Terma, per year. 


ONN. ) ac ‘ADEMY. AND 
HOME FOR TEN BOVS,—Thorouch prep 


aration tor business or for college Absolutely 
healthtul location and genuine hone, with the moat 
refined surroundings Full particulars turnished., 


Higheat references 
ROOT, Principa! 


etion desired 
Ju 


and personal 
given and require! 


{ROVE 
New Hinven, Connecticat. 
Misa Montfort's School’for Young Ladies. Highiv 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19. 
For circulars, address 
MISS MONTFORT. 


SEMINARY FOR VOUNG 
LADIES, Clinton N. vy. 
Advantages unsurpassed. Fur Record or catalowne 
ac dresa A. G. BENEDICT 
ENON ACADEMY. 
Lenox, Berkthire Co., Mass. 
Harian H. Ballard wil admit a few boys into his 
own family. Hiwhest references exchanged. $550 
forthe year. Address the Principal, HARLAN H. 


| BALLARD. 
STITUTE, 
Trey, NM. 


Civil, Mechanica), and Mining Ergineering. The 
oldest engineering schoo) In America. Next term 
bewing September 18. The Register for 1® contains 
a list of the graduates for the past 54 years, with their 
positions, also course of study, requirements, ex- 
penses, ete. Address, DAVID M. GREENE, Di- 
rector. 


RIVERVIEW ACA DEMY. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Pita for any College or Government Academy. 


~8. Officer detaile:! bv Secretary of War, Commandant. 


Springfield Cadet Rities U.S. Rifled cannon. Non- 
aspirants tor College admittance receive full prepa- 
ration ter business and social relations. Address tne 


Reckrorp SEMINARY, 
Reckford, 

“A College for Women, opens in September, it« 
thirty-third year. Ciagsical, Musiea!, Art. and Pre 
paratory Courses. Steam heating in al! the buildings 
ofthe Institution. Best advantages at lowest terms. 


For particulars apply early to 
Miss P, BILL, 


furn isbe a te re. ion 


CLEARANCE 
SITUATION copy of 


CARDS 


— — 


NEW to! 
Chromo Visiting Cards, finest qualify 
fhname 10 ay carr each order. 
ION & OO., Ulintonville, Conn. 


—— 


Ketablished No Patent, No Pay ! 


PATENT Obtained for Mechanical Devices, 


Compounds, Designs, and Labels. Al 
preliminary as 

of ma Free 

in atente sent [ree 


Qur ‘*Gnide for Obtal 
every where. Address 
Louls & Co,, Bolicitors of 
ton, D 


‘atenta, Waalunse- 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


Would You Win a a Golden Prize? 


d Beveled Edge and 


The Monumental Printing Company, Mr. R. 
Bordley, Manawer, offera iietof prizes for the fret 
onea who wend them t answers to the followlnge 
questions before July 1 

How many chapters are there in the Bible ? 

How many verses are there in ‘he ible? | 

Hiow many timer and where does the word “*girl” 
occur in the Bible’® 


Ist prize for lat oorrect ret of answers, Slv.iw 
4th sf 4th ** 4.14 


Fach one sending an anawer to the above querivs 
musts’ nd ten cente in sliver (DO ro- 
ceived) and in return they wil! receive a 


SET OF FOUR CHROMOS, 
the Croes in four different desiene, 

These Chromoe are of the most ex juieite beauty, 
and finished in the highest etyle of the art. 

We are enabled to offer these at such a ricic 
u ouels low figure becaure we pase haved a int at 
Jane than the cost of the card- board on which they 
are printed. 


Send your anewers in as soon aa poasib! 4, andtry 
and secure one of the prizes. Address. Mounmerta 
Printing Company, P. O. Box tll, ‘Baito., Md. 


“WANTS.” 


[Cards of .~ more than ten lines (agals, 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of for wmubscribers. The full nane 
and eas of Ove advertiser mual aooompany 
each ‘‘want.”” Oarda for others than sub- 
scribers will be inserted for 15 cents per agale 
line, no card lo exceed 10 agate lines.) 


Wanted —A competent proof-reader for & 
weekly paper. The Christian Union, 20 Lafayette 
Piace, N. Y. 


A Young Lady of ability and refinement, who 
has had some experience in dreea-making, and can 
cut by * Taylor's Syetem,” would like a chance to 
do drees-making with a firet-cilaee dresemaker. 
would like to begin work the fret of August, or a 
week sooner if necessary. Address A. A. A. 
Wells Depot, Maine. 


An Experienced teacher cerires 4 In 
the city, after Sept. 18, aa resident governess. En- 
glieh, langoagea, and musictanght. Or would ac- 
cept a position ina large school. References ex- 
ehanged. Address M., P. ©. Box 30, Kahway 
N. J. 


Wanted—The Index and Title-page of ** Har- 
per'a Weekly” 


. H., Stone Ridge, N. Y. 


Wanted—The address of J.T. Crockett. Last 
heard of at Youngstown, Ohio. Will some one 
please favor. ©. T. Sweet, Barnesville, 0. 


Wanted.—<Agents te ‘olielt subscriptions in 
every county for the Christian Uniom. Address 
Christian Union, New York City, 


rie 
JAMES (HRI°TIE, evs 
, Duliding, ead 14th New York. 
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THE -CHRISTIAN _UNTON., 


fin nancial and Ausurance, 


THE WEEK. 


The season foran estimate of the wheat) 


crop is nearing. Up tothe present time 
the estimates may be taken with a good 
deal of allowance. From this time, es 


per cent. semi-annual. Lake Shore has Union Mut 7 ] 
not quite earned the four per cent. thus ual ife 
far declared for the six months of the INSURANCE COMPANY, 
year, but will doubtless make up the Portiand, Maine. 
deficiency, «3s she usually does, be Annets, Dec 21, 1882, 279 

one surplus over Linbilities New York Stand 
fore the year ia over. The effect of | gnu. stu a) 


the Chicago failures in produce and Policies Im Foree, 14,040: $24,502,578 


pecially on account of the extraordinarily | 
fine growing weather, with the go 
rains and warm suns of the past two) 
weeks, thereis a fair chance of judging of | 
the wheat crop. ‘Tue recent issue of the 
Agricultural Bureau at Washington, 
June 1, was a discouraging one, for the 
general result of the harvest, both for 
winter wheat and spring ; but from other | 


and very reliable sources, since then the) 


reports are everywhere of a more prom 
ising nature. The Bureau estimated then 
a falling off of some 86,000,000 bushels | 
in the aggregate result of the wheat crop 
from lastyear. But spring wheatis mak- 
ingextraordinaryand unexpected growth, 
and in some of the new sections is go- 
ing to produce an unprecedented yield. 
In addition to this growth is the other 
fact, that the acreage for spring wheat is 


much larger in these new scctions than} 


in the previous season, so that in place 


of an increase of 10 000,000 bushels, | 


which ia the increase estimated by the 


grains was temporarily to create a slight 
shond Insure im thie Culupany for the following 
downward tlurry, but prices recovered in) reasone ‘ 
| |part, and close at the end of the week | pollietes Issued after Nov. 6, are ine 
contestable affer three yours from dat 
ne “arly up to the quotations f a weck lorany except fraud or mis-etatement 


‘ago, With few exceptions. The bank 
Statement still favors easy money—and 


éud—lw Maine extension is Lhe most 
perfect plan for profeciing the interest 


| keeps up in reserve to the tyures of two Wh reserve on the policy and the 
weeks ago—which were about $9,000, Cividend thereto amount 
a sured, tl por cy '» ics payable at 
excess over legal requirements, as onee, Matured erdowm: 
| follows: ath Clatme are pald 
Loans increase $4, 296, Without waiting the customary ninety 
Specie increase ted by the poiley, a: without rebate of 
erest 
tenders increase. 0 OFFICERS: 
Deposits increase........ 6.200 President. JOUN DE WITT. 


Heserve incre SSO 
Secretary, Henry D. Smith; Asx+istant Secretary, 


| Money is 2+ to 3 per cent. ; very plenti- |S" olas De Groot; Medical Director, Thomas A 
y y Foster, M. Counsel, Lion. Jeu ah H. Drum- 


fil. mond 


J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave.,cor Heury Breeklya, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC | 


Delaware County 


53 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yoru, January 25th, 


Agricultural Sureau in epring wheat Com, mit ENGLISH BREAAF AST BACON 
over last year, Other good sourees of in its aPairs on the Slat December, 1582, Also HAMS. 
formation make their estimate [0.000 0001 Prom on Marioe Riska from iat Leng Isinnd Fags and Vegetables 
to 40,000 000 bushels increase, and con-| $4,412,640 received fresh every morning. 
sider that 40 000 000 bushels will be! P Po iva not marked And genera: aseort ment of 
earer the amount of decrease in the ag-} ‘prpe 
nearer the smount of decrease in . Pe FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
gregate yield of both winter and spring | Tot#! Marine Eremiums. ; 
wheat, compared with last year’s crop, | Premiums marked off from Ist J j 


is the estimate cf the Bureau. 


Toen when we come to the corn crop, | 


only guesswork as yet, to be 
both in the 


we have 
sure, but a foundation js Isai 
acreage and plant, for some pretty large 
guessing. The corn region is sending 
out its reports, which indicate, in almost 
every instance, remarkable results, pro 

vided weather and conditions continne 
as they bid fairto now. Wherever there 
has proved absolute failure in winter 
wheat, corn has in most instances been 
planted in its place. Then as a rule the 
old corn States are raising more stock 
and feecing corn more bountifully, which 
has stimulated additional attention to its 
cultivation. Last year our yield was 
1,650,000 0CO bushels, about; the esti- 
mate for this season rons from 1,800,- 
000,000 to 2,000,000,000 bushels; this 
crop is the one for railway earnings 
above any other, and, since our extensive 
exports of fresh and cured meats, is be- 
coming a very important, if not the most 
important of our grain products. Cotton 
cannot be judged, but the acreage of the 
plant is increased about 5.18 per cent. 
over last year; the acreage for last year 


same period $2,013,767 

Returne of Pre- - 
miunia and 
Expenaes 


SEND To 


D. BURT & CO., 


a) 


he © Mipany has the f winy \ Pas. dm 
United States and stat yy 254 Fuiton St., N. Y, 
York Stock. City. Bank and other | for their I!!netratedCata 
Li j by ssf and other mail or A 
Real Eetate an a Claims due tb ceive prompt 
Cash in Bank i tion les 
Cc ome irietian oion 
Amount . — 


Refrigerators. 


Siz per cent, interest on the outstanding ovr 
tifleates of profit will be paid to the 


th reof, rtheir legal re presentatives. on and I. Mace & Co.'s, Jewett's and Farson’s make 
after Tuesaday, the Sixth of February uext. 

in great variety, and a comp'/ete assortment of 


emed and paid to the holders 


ral representatives, on and HOUSEFPURNISHING GOODS. 


‘er? fi, the time of 


A dividend of Ferty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiuma of the Con pany, for 
the year ernelir December. for which R. 


certificates will be issued on and alter Luesday 
the Firat of May nest 
By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


4) 


lf you will send us the names of any of 


your acquaintances who are intending to par 
ve 
: TRUSTEES: 0) le ( \\ 


OR PIANO 


tAY 
FOMOND W. ORLIES, goon, we will forward free to your address 


AN 


J 


ORE, OHS ELL! 
in the aggregate was 16 590.000 acres, U a ADOLPH LEMO} copy Of first-class Musical Publication, filled 
while this year it foots up 7,149,000. Our Ton LL. MARSH with the latest selected music, choice reading 
DAVID LA W " ste r 
tle short of seven millions bales the | A. A. KAVEN, AS. G DE FORES names plainly, giving the town, country, an 
yield this scason equals per acre that of | ae A FIELD, CH: D LE eI OH, State, and mention whether a;piano or organ 
OS Ww, ILLIA ire 
last year we shal! have about 70,000) WILLIAM E DODGE, WILL a. desired. 
bales more in 18S.) than in 1ss2. _F. YOUNGS, HOKAOR K. THURBEK, | GEORGE WOODS COM PANY 
We may add to these three great prod- 1AM DRGROOT, 
WLLLIAM H. N. DENTON S TH, os _Washiagtes sc... Beeston, Maes. 


ucts the smaller grains, oats, rye, and 
barley, all of which promise very large, 
and the grass crop, which is secure, and 
which is almost unprecedented; and 
we certainly have no occasion this 
year- to «quarrel with nature. She 
has done or is doing her part beyond all 
praise, and there cannot be any cause for 
grumbling at results. The connection 
between crops and railways is 80 abso- 
lutely vital that we need not demonstrate 
it. A great harvest means great trans- 
portation; and the railways will have 
occasion to demonstrate their carrying 
capacity during the next twelve months, 
we venture to say, if ever they did. The 
waiting season still continues on Wall 
Street, and the markets for securities are 
fluctuating within an unusually narrow 
range. The railways are declaring their 
usual dividend: Lake Shore two per 
cent. quarterly ; Mich. Central three per 
cent. semi-annual ; Canada Southern two 


HAH. P. BURDETT. 
JOUN >. JONES, Premdent. 
(HAKLES DENNIS, 
A. A. RAVEN, a View 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Now York: 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 3 
Reserve for al) other claima.. 
Capital paid in Cash.......... 1,000,000 | 
Net Surplus........ 1,557, 365 69 


= EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


This Company conducts ite business under the 
SUCCESSOR TO EB. EB. QUIMBY, 


trictions of the New York Safety Fund Lamm. 
The two Safety Funds $1, 100,000, No. G4 College Place 
NEW VORKK. 


Prox, Sec’y. fret 
BUCKEYE BELL | FOUNDRY. 


QUIMBY’S 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


| The ee rods are mannfactured and erected only by 
the subscriber, They are appiled to baildings 
on strictly acientific principles, and during 
a period of fifty years have never falled 
to afford complete protection. 
Cireniare sent and orders promptly executed 


S00, OOO Acres 


rt here 
on the line of the FO 
RANTED, sent Free 


WISCONSIN 


CHARLES L. COLBY NW 


Land Commiss'ne 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


IN 


MENEELY BELL FOUN RY 


the 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


Fall particulars 


The best Creamery, Orange and 


OFFER, 


TEE 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


WIKE-GA! Zi, NON-EXPLOSIVE 


SAFEST 


OIL STOVE. 


ECONOMY AND COMFORT IN THE KIT HEN, 
T [IN ITS WORKING: 
MAFE SEND FoR CTR ULAR 
The Adams & Westlake M'f’g Co., 
MICAGYE: NEW VOKK: BOSTON: 


a 14th 45 Summer St. 


IN THE WORLD." 


LADIES ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FORIT. 


VERY STRONG, SMOOTH & ELASTIC, 


a 
“re 
dor 


pf stamps for as 
ing f Silk Amitting 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
460 BRroadway, New Vork. 
258 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
56 Summer St., Mass 
45 Sharpe St., Baltimeore, Md, 
Milla at Sew London, Conan. 
ease mention this paper. 


"1S THE BEST it TEE WORLD,” 


Broels all other Planoces i's various patented tm 
provements. The new designs in HICK ERING 
GRANDS, aseuring larger resulte in «50 
PURITY, LENGTH AND OF TONS, leave 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in al) the asual sty!cs, are unrivaled. The 
new — ERING UPRIGHT has the justiy<eic 
brated wrratisc actrios, which forever pre 
ven's possibility of atmospheric | aterference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use [2 any climate. 

For elegant limstrated Catalogue, just pablished 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREBOOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. | BOSTON, 


Menivn this payer 


WE WANT 100) Dore BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen. Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREF VEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS, 


“uct! n by Superb Inetra 
ne work for by 


Artl (oral hundreds of eminent 
men, and is the Valuable and J] bri 

in book se ike w dfire and is 
the cDn ever offered to 


— ms Extra Term 
late, et (ree, to ORTUINGTON 
& Martferd, en 


Theee anerrerinaan tdlecertisement 
fonjer @jucor upon the Advertiser and 
Pubiisher by stating that they saw tha 
Advertisement we the Christian inion, 
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Publisher's 


New York, June 25. 1883. 


HORSFORD" 8 AC ID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK. 
Into half atumbler of ice water put a tea- 
spoonful of Acid Phoephate ; add sugar to the 
taste. 


Have you Heart Disease in any form ? if so 
use Dr. Graves’ Heart Kegulator; 5!) years 
have proved it a sure remedy for organic or 
sympathetic lieart Disease. $1. per bottle at 
druggists. 


Heart Disease has brought many to an un- 
timely grave. The heart is as liable as other 
organs to diseas2; if you have it even in the 
slightest form use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regnla- 
tor. $1. per bottie. 


THK MOST FASHIONABL. K PERFU ME 
Pow ler for handkerchiefs and letter paper is CAS- 
WELL, MASSEY A i, 121 B'wy. 


The worst blood diseases are are cnred by Ayer’s Sar- 
Saparilia. The effects are felt iumediately. 


A well-known preacher maker the recommenda- 
tion of Ayer’s Pills a watter of duty. When 
eople are Lilfous and dyspentic, what they need is 
he Gospel of Health In «eu h cases, the best creed 
to ewal ow consists of the thirty suwar-coated articies 
ina pill-box. 


- A WORD TO THE WISE. 

DON'T BF SKEPTICAL. REASON TEACHFS 
AND PXPERIENCE CONFIRMS THAT TAR.- 
RANT’S SELTZER APERIENT IS AN 
INVALUABLE REMEDY FOR ANY AND ALL 
DISORDERS OF THE STOMACH, LIVER, AND 
BOWELS. A TEASPOONFUL IN A GLASS OF 
WATER EVERY MOKNING, BEFORE EATING, 
I8 NOT ONLY EXTREMELY BENEFICIAL, BUT 
A PROTECTION AGAINST DISEASE WHICH NO 
ONE CAN AFFORD TO DISKHGARD. FOR SALE 
BY ALL DRUGUISTS. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China and English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES, 


e White French China Dinner pcs. 
White French China lea Reta, 44 
Fine Goid-band French China Tea ets, “4 per 
— Decorated Tea a4 


ember Be ta, pieces, 


White Epgiish 
Biiver plated Dinner Knives ree r do 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Tilustratet Cata'owue and Price-list mailed free on 
Fetimates furnished. 


HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York 
Orders securely packed and placed or car or 
steamer free of charve. Bent CO. O. D. or P. O, 


Money-or‘ter. 
JOHN PARET & CO. 
Manufacturing Clothiers 
Bor Men and Boys. 


RELIABLE GOODS AND PRICES. 
ESTABLISHED 1816. 


458 BROADWAY, 


South-east Corner of Grand Street, 
NEW YORK. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


having 


EST 


for the full parte of sacred and secular 
usicin schools or families at S22. One bun- 
rede her stvies at $30, #57, Ses. B72, 874, 
Bli4toSsvanduo. The laryer styles are not 
merely UNEQUALED but wholly UNRIVALED by any 
Other organs. For cath, easy payments, or rented, 
iliuetrated catalogue free. 
’ THE MASON AND HAMLIN Organ ane 
(Union uare), New York; 149 Wabash Pm 
OCnicago. 


RIDLEY’ 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
THE OFFERINGS 


IN EACH ¢F OUR 52 DEVARTMENTS ARE AT 
PRICES SUOH AS WILL GIVE A 


Gainful & Satisfactory Transaction. 


TO THE PURCHASER IN EACH CASE 
FRENCH CHIPS, ENGLISH MILANS, AT 
BELGIAN SPLIT STRAWS, 
AND PIPINGS IN ALL 
OOLORS, SAME AS 8S LD Lasi 
SUMMER FROM $1 25 Tv ALL 
BLACK STRAWS, WHICH SOLD 
65c. To 31 00. 


Now 11 and 17c. 


ROUGH AND RRADY HATS, ALL © 
AND 
LAWN TENNIS HATS, ALL COLOKS, 31 


HOSIERY. 
80 DOZ LADIES’ FINE GAUZE 20c 


VESTS, SILK-STITCHED NECKS ) 


| 
CHILDRENS’ GAUZE 


PARASOLS. 


790 24-INCH ALL SILK STUN UMBPELIAS 
HORN AND CELLULOID HANDLES AT S145 
450 BLACK SATIN PARASOLS 2O INCH AND 


EACH 


LAST YEAR 


ons, 


FINER GRADES 25 


75 DOZEN LADIES FINE BAL 
BRIGGAN VESTS. FIRST CHOICE, 


bu | 
| 


10 kins S105 

900 SATIN COACHING PARASOLS, GILT 
PARAGON Ribs 63 

160 EXTRA FINE LACE l’ARASOLS THAT 
HAVE BEEN $8 ro S15 ALL at $4 

MEN= SUMMER AND UN- 
DE 

Tw = 

DREss LL NEW G obs 
A YARD. 

24-INCH COLORED PEKIN STRIPES, ALL 
BILK, 442. 

GROS GRAINS IN COLOKs, 57‘c., WORTH 


AT LEAST 75c. 

OUR FAN STOCK IS PERFECT 
MENT AND PRICES 

OUR CORSET STOCK OFFERS RARE OPPOR 
TUNITIES FOR SECURING VERY LOW PRICES 
IN STANDARD MAKES 


Ostrich Plumes and 
Tips 

AT PRICES SIMPLY BEYOND APPROACH. 

THINK OF A BRUNCH CF BLACK OSTRICH 
TIPS FOR THE VALUE BEING 25 at 
THE LOWEST, 

GLOssY BLACK 
$1.50, $1.75, eve. 


DRESS GOODS. 


The Low FPricesa are but 
LACE BUNTINGS, ALL Wo L 230 
FINE FRENCH ALBATI0Ss, 
NUNS VEILINGS att 
FRENCH CASHMERE BEIGES, 
FRENCH FIGURED LAWN& AT 124 


And so the Prices run even in the 
Finer Coeds. 


— 


All Intending to Purchase should Cer- 
tainly Send for Samples First. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Promptly Attended to. 


Our Summer Magazine 


NOW OUT, 18 CENTS PER COPY, 


Edw. Ridley & Sons, 


AS TO ASSCRT 


PLUMES $1, $1.25, 


Al 


WORTH 


309,311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand 


56, 58, GO, 62 to 70 ALLEN ST. 
59, 61, 63 ORCHARD ST.. 


wanatour Photography. 


Formerly Wm. H, Wa'ker & Co’ 


THE AMERICAN CHALLENGE, 
CAMERA. 


The Most Complete Camera ever 
Manufactured, 
Our New 5x8 Just Out. = 


Write for instructions how any one 
may take photographs. 
SIMPLE AND FASCINATINC. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE UNION. 


2ic. | 


Vor. AXVIT.. No. 


THE 


Admiation 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 


WORLDS 


Ha 


| IS PERFECTION/ | 


Public Benefactress. Mn S 
A. ALLEN has justly earned this ttle, 
and thousands are this day rejoicing 
over a fine head of hair produced by 

her unequaled preparation for restor- | 
invigorating, and beautifying the 
lier World's Hair Restorer 
quickly cleanses the scalp, removing 
Dandroff, and arrests the fall; she 
hair, if gray,is changed to its nateural 
color, giving it the same vitality and 
luxunous quantity as in youth. 


COMPLIMENTARY. “My 
hair is now restored to its 
youthful color; [ have not | 
agrayhairleft. Iam sat- | 
ished that the preparation : 
is not a dye, but acts on | 
the secretions. My hair | 
ceases to fall, which is cer- | 
tainly an advantage to me, 
who was in danger of be- 


| 


coming bald.” This is_ | 
the testimony of all who 
use Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLDS HAIR RESTORER. 
“One Bottle did it.” | bhatiste 


expression of many who have had 
their gray haw restored to its natural 


color, and thew bald ee covered 
with hair, after u bottie of 
Mars. S. A. ALLEN'S We Haix 
Restorer. Itis not a dyr 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
14th SIXTH AVF., and 13th ST.. 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAI, FANCY AND GUODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIFS IN TRIMMED 


Millinery 


FVERY DAY, MADE FROM THE CHOICEST 
MATEHIAILS. A FULL ASHONTMERT IN 
ALT. THE MUST DESTRAKLE SHAPER, 

AND COLORS IN GOUDS 

FORK BOTH LADIFS AND CHILDREN, 
NO FINER ASSORIMENT OF 

CAN BY FOUND THAN WE DISVLAY- 
ING@ THEY ARE MAD* . MOST KE- 
LIABLE FORKFIGN ASD MERTIO MANL- 
FAUPURERS, ANDSOLD AT LOWEST PRICAS 


IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Dress Goods 


IMMENSE VARIETY INCLUDING ALL | 


CAMEL’s HAIR. VIGOGNES, RHOODAH LOTHS. | 
ARWUKKS NTING LADIES’ | 
CLOTH, SUITIN 

NUNS' VEILING. IN ALL COLORS, FULL | 
DOUBLE | 


WIDTH, AND WARRANTED ALL 
WHOL, 


A FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


UUT-DOOK 


Games, 


LAWN Ror UERT, 
CRERY. PITCH A RING, RING TOSS, 
AND THE 


NEW AND VERY ‘XR GAME OF 


Lawn Pool, 


AT PRICES LOWER THUAN AT ANY PREVIOUS 
SEASON, 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RFC 
AND CAKEFUL ATTENTIO 


Send for Catalogue. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


The init f Wellesley Collewe 
| ‘ment. 
Pupils are fitted for any col lewe 


at 


last year in the larwe mransion 

4 2027 CHRSTNOET STKEET, 
has met with such success as to require an additional! 
buildinew 
roverns the Mane 


Applications for Poardinw and Day echo are may 
be made to either of the underetwned, who will fur 


circulara of terms, et. 
Term begins september ly. 
ELIZABETH B. KOOT, Prinetpal, 
Cheetnut st, 
Rev J. MILLER, 
JOUN WANAMALET, 


f f Adv jsere. 


of the Board 


| 


STOPS REETHOVEN. 
IO SETS RECOS, 
Price only $125 

icabiy wort 3430 
CATALOCUE 


VISITORS WELCOME 


F BEATT Wi “ai 


« Our - style 
aNd + price - book 
lells- how: lo-order 
Clothing-Shirls-or 
Furpishin¢-Goods. 
A postal request 
Wanamaker 


Brown. 
“4K HALL, PHILADELPHIA, 


Gdert tit Aneneta, 

a week if your own fown, Terms and & 


$66 


ee. Address H. Hatietr & Co., 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


of Standard Books, many of them the best editions published. YQUR CHOICE sent for examination 


before payment, on reasonable evidences of good faith, the ‘books to be returned at 


Speeial Darvas THIS MONTH. 


ranging trom two cents for Tennyson's © Enoch Arden,” unabridged, large type, te $4 5 ter th 


best American Cyclopedia. 


works are those of: 
Dickens, 

Irving, 

Walter Seott, 
Thackeray, 
Gorge Eliot, 
Hawthorne, 
Cooper, 

De Quincey, 
Longfellow, 


Gibbon, 


My 


Macan lay 


Bancroft, 


F roissart, 


(rrote, 
Carlyle, 
Li 
Creasy, 
Schiller, 


scon, 


hooks are 


New publications 


NOT sold 


\ 


ery 


ices 


Herbert Spencer, 


Proctor, 
Huxley, 
Tyneall, 
liawlinson, 
Broute, 
Muloes, 
Coop 
hingsley, 


arrar, 


Descriptive cireulars sent free on request, 


JOHN ALDEN, Publisher, 


18 Vesey Street, New 


Mention this paper. 


~ 


(re) Kile, 
Kit'o. 
yb ir a 

aud Howson Penny 


Taine, 
Chambers, 
Shakespeare, 
Milton, 


sat istaetory. 


re known. 


hy lit wi 


and Others. 


York. 
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About Prayer 
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Andover Seminary 
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A Post-cript 
Paptists and the Ame 
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By ‘Their Fruits Ye Shall Know Them 


rican Bible 
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Democracy on Woman Suffrage. 
Does the Old Testament Revea! 
English Provincialism 

Epiphany 

Evatigelical Criticism 

First Chapters of Genweals 
Forgiveness of Sins 
From Real Life 

Grace of Leisure 

Hawthorne Redivivus . 

His Seventieth Birthday 
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Joseph Cook on Probation After Death 
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Immortality 
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1 to No. 26, Inelusive. 
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EPITORIALS. Continued 
Perpetual Sacrilice 
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